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Welcome  to  Module  2! 


I We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of 
^ Short  Stories. 

We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen. 


One  important  resource  you’ll  be  using  all  the  time 
is  your  notebook.  Because  there  are  no  response 
lines  provided  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  of 
this  course,  you’ll  need  a notebook  or  lined  paper  to 
respond  to  questions,  complete  charts,  and  answer 
questionnaires.  It’s  important  to  keep  your  lined 
paper  handy  as  you  work  through  the  material  and 
to  keep  your  responses  together  in  a notebook  or 
binder  for  review  purposes  later.  Read  all  of  the 
questions  carefully,  and  respond  to  them  as 
completely  as  possible.  Then  compare  your 
responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the  Appendix. 

Some  of  your  personal  responses  you’ll  be  asked  to 
keep  in  a separate  folder  - your  Writing  Folder. 

This  process  is  explained  in  Module  1 . 


the  Assignment  Booklet. 
Doing  this  will  help  you  to 


Remember  to  work  through 
all  the  module  activities 
thoroughly  before 
attempting  the  questions  in 


achieve  better  success 


A 


in  your  studies. 


Good  luck. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


It  has  been  said  that  if  the  novel  is  a symphony,  the  short  story  is  a song.  Whereas  novel  writers 
can  develop  many  characters,  weave  numerous  plot  strands  into  intricate  patterns,  and  place 
events  in  a myriad  of  settings,  writers  of  short  stories  must  strive  for  compression,  conciseness, 
and  economy.  Short-story  writers,  like  poets,  strive  for  maximum  effect  in  a minimum  of  space. 


In  this  module  you’ll  be  reading  a number  of  short  stories.  They  should  increase  your 
understanding  of  what  makes  for  good  prose  fiction;  but,  more  importantly,  they  should  provide 
you  with  enjoyment,  increase  your  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  human  life,  and  whet  your 
appetite  for  more  fictional  works  of  this  genre. 


Section  1 

Reading  and  Responding 

Module  2 

to  Short  Stories 

Section  2 

SHORT 

Short  Stories  - 

A Closer  Look 

STORIES 

Section  3 

Short  Stories  - 

Digging  Deeper 

\ 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  work  in  your 
Assignment  Booklet.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  three  section  assignments  and  one  final 
module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 Assignment 
Section  2 Assignment 
Section  3 Assignment 
Final  Module  Assignment 


25  marks 
40  marks 
25  marks 
10  marks 


TOTAL  100  marks 


COURSE  OVERVIEW 

English  30  contains  eight  modules. 
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SECTION 


READING  AND  RESPONDING 
TO  SHORTSltiRIES 


When  you  read  fiction,  what  sort  do  you  prefer  - works  that  allow  you  to  escape  from  real  life 
into  a fictional  world  full  of  adventure,  romance,  and  excitement,  or  ones  that  get  you  thinking 
and  perhaps  help  you  understand  life’s  complexities  a bit  more  fully?  Or  perhaps  you  enjoy  both 
types  of  fiction,  depending  on  your  mood. 


Section  1 looks  at  two  different  kinds  of  short  stories  representing  two  different  kinds  of 
literature  - escape  and  interpretive  fiction.  It  also  looks  into  two  different  ways  of  responding  to 
the  fiction  you  read  - personally  and  critically.  Your  Section  1 Assignment  will  test  your  ability 
to  distinquish  between  escape  and  interpretive  stories  and  your  skills  in  making  inferences  as  you 
read  fiction.  It  will  also  give  you  the  opportunity  to  respond  personally  to  a short  story. 
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Activity  1:  Responding  to  Short  Stories  . 


The  Personal  Response 


^Literary**® 

Experiences 

II 


In  Module  1 you  read  the  first  page  of  the  short  story  “The  Dead  Child”  by  Gabrielle  Roy,  and 
you  responded  to  the  fictional  world  into  which  this  page  invited  you.  Now  it’s  time  to  read  the 
entire  story. 

Turn  to  page  218  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “The  Dead  Child.”  Try  to  be  open  and 
sensitive  to  the  story’s  overall  mood  and  to  the  emotions  you  experience  as  you  read  it. 

WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


In  a paragraph  or  two  try  to  describe  your  personal  reaction  to  “The  Dead  Child.”  How 
did  the  story  make  you  feel?  What  did  you  like  about  it?  What  didn’t  you  like? 


What  you  wrote  about  “The  Dead  Child”  in  your  Writing  Folder  response  reflects  your  own 
feelings  on  reading  the  story,  and  these  feelings  are  unique  to  you.  This  was  discussed  in 
Module  1,  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  such  things  as  readers’  cultural,  ethnic,  family, 
community,  and  religious  backgrounds,  along  with  their  own  genetic  makeup  and  personal 
experiences,  help  determine  how  they  interpret  and  respond  to  what  they  read. 

How  did  you  respond  emotionally  to  the  description  of  Yolande’s  body 
laid  out  on  wooden  planks?  Your  response  would  likely  depend  on  a 
number  of  factors.  Has  anyone  close  to  you  ever  died?  Have  you  ever 
known  a child  who  died?  What  are  your  beliefs  about  life  after  death? 

You  may  have  read  this  line  with  little  or  no  emotion:  “Her  mother, 
probably,  had  arranged  her  hair  in  the  two  very  tight  braids  that  framed  the 
thin  face.”  But  if  you  yourself  are  a mother  or  father  who  has  experienced 
the  intensity  of  the  love  a parent  has  for  a child,  this  image  will  likely  have 
affected  you  greatly.  The  idea  of  quietly  braiding  - for  the  last  time  - the 
hair  of  a little  dead  thing  that  was  once  your  child  will  bring  about  a 
tremendous  emotional  response  in  most  parents.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
parent  who  has  actually  experienced  the  loss  of  a child,  the  impact  will  be 
that  much  greater. 

1 . Find  someone  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  “The  Dead  Child”  and  discuss  it  with  you.  If 
possible,  try  to  find  someone  older  or  younger  than  you  or  someone  whose  life  experiences 
and/or  background  is  different  from  your  own.  Ask  this  person  to  retell  the  story.  Question 
your  partner  about  his  or  her  responses  to  different  aspects  of  the  story.  Then  answer  the 
questions  that  follow. 


Section  1 : Reading  and  Responding  to  Short  Stories 
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Critical  essay: 

an  essay  that 
offers  an 
analysis  of  one 
or  more  aspects 
of  a work  of 
literature  and  an 
evaluation  of  the 
work ’s  impact 


a.  How  did  your  partner’s  response  to  the  story 
differ  from  your  own? 

b.  Can  you  relate  these  differences  to  variations  in 
such  things  as  age,  background,  and  life 
experiences?  If  so,  explain  how. 

c.  Did  your  discussion  broaden  or  deepen  your  own 
appreciation  of  “The  Dead  Child”?  If  so,  explain 
how. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1. 

The  Critical  Response 

As  you  work  your  way  through  this  course,  you’ll  be  asked  to  respond  to  the  literature  you  read 
in  two  ways:  personally  and  critically. 

Normally  your  personal  responses  will  be  asked  for  in  Writing  Folder  compositions;  by  now  you 
should  have  a good  idea  of  what  a personal  response  is. 

A critical  response  to  a work  of  literature  is  very  different  from  a personal  response.  When  you 
respond  critically,  you’re  expected  to  apply  the  analytical,  rational  part  of  your  brain  rather  than 
the  creative,  emotional  side.  Whereas  a personal-response  question  on  “The  Dead  Child”  might 
ask  you  to  describe  how  the  story  makes  you  feel  or  to  relate  an  incident  in  your  own  life  that 
involved  the  same  sorts  of  emotions,  a critical-response  question  might  ask  you  to  explain  how 

Gabrielle  Roy’s  use  of  descriptive  detail 
contributes  to  the  mood  of  “The  Dead  Child” 
or  whether  or  not  the  narrator’ s comment 
that  “.  . . the  sense  that  haunted  us  all . . . that 
human  efforts  are  all  ultimately  destined  to  a 
sort  of  failure  . . .”  is  true  within  the  story’s 
context.  Whenever  you  investigate  a work 
of  literature  for  such  things  as  character 
development  and  motivation,  theme,  and 
conflict,  you’re  engaging  in  critical  analysis. 

When  you  answer  questions  set  up  along 
lines  such  as  these,  you’re  writing  critical 
responses.  If  your  response  is  lengthy  and 
structured  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  you’re 
writing  a critical  (or  analytical)  essay. 


English  30:  Module 

It’s  important  not  to  confuse  personal  and  critical  responses.  Because  a personal  response 
describes  your  own  feelings  and  reactions  or  expresses  your  own  views  on  an  issue  raised,  it 
cannot  be  assessed  for  accuracy;  but  it  can  be  assessed  for  qualities  such  as  originality, 
expression,  ereativity,  perceptiveness,  and  clarity  (see  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive 
Language  in  Module  1). 


That’s  my  interpretation 
of  the  story,  and  I have 
no  intention  of  letting  the 
facts  change  it! 


This  is  not,  however, 
true  of  critical 
responses.  If  you’re 
asked  to  express  a 
story’s  theme,  for 
example,  or  to  explain 
its  central  confliet, 
don’t  fall  into  the  trap 
of  believing  that 
whatever  you  say  is 
fine  simply  because  that’s  the  way  you  see  it.  It’s  true 
that  every  act  of  reading  literature  requires 
communication  between  writer  and  reader,  and  it’s  also 
true  that  your  response  to  what  you  read  will  be  entirely 
your  own;  but  whenever  you’re  asked  to  explain  your 
interpretation  or  analysis  of  a work  of  literature,  it’s  up  to 
you  to  defend  it  by  direct  reference  to  the  work  itself.  If 
you  can’t,  or  don’t,  provide  this  defence,  and  your 
interpretation  is  at  odds  with  those  of  other  readers,  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  you  misunderstood  what  the  writer 
was  trying  to  communicate.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  any  interpretation  is  as  good  as  any  other. 


In  other  words,  when  you’re 
doing  a critical  analysis  of  a 
work  of  fiction,  your  ideas  will 
be  either  right  or  wrong,  right? 


Far  from  it.  In  fact  I really  enjoy  receiving 
unusual  or  fresh  ideas  on  a piece  of  literature 
from  a student.  But  these  sorts  of  ideas  will 
be  considered  valid  only  to  the  extent  that 
they’re  supported  by  careful,  accurate 
references  to  the  work  being  analysed. 


CM  if 
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So  an  interpretation  is 
valid  to  the  extent  it’s 
well  supported. 

Is  that  it? 


Precisely.  And  the  flip  side  is  that 
even  the  most  conventionally 
accepted  analyses  are  worth  little 
if  they’re  Just  presented  as  bald 
assertions  and  not  defended. 


Now  for  some  practice  in  writing  short  critical  responses.  Remember  to  defend  your  ideas. 

2.  Much  of  the  impact  of  “The  Dead  Child”  is  due  to  Gabrielle  Roy’s  use  of  sensory  detail  in 
her  descriptions.  Give  examples  of  Roy’s  descriptive  details  and  explain  the  mood  they  help 
create. 

3.  Explain  the  irony  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  story: 

A scent  I have  not  much  liked  since  the  long  ago  June 
when  I went  to  that  poorest  of  villages — to  acquire,  as 
they  say,  experience. 

4.  It’s  been  said  that  “The  Dead  Child”  is  a story  that  explores 
the  contrasting  states  of  innocence  and  experience.  With 
references  to  the  story  itself,  show  how  this  assertion  is  true. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 

Whenever,  in  this  or  in  future  English  courses,  you’re  asked  a question,  make  sure  you’re  clear 
about  whether  it’s  a personal  response  that’s  being  asked  for  or  a critical  one,  and  structure  your 
answer  accordingly. 
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Activity  2:  Escape  Fiction  and  Interpretive  Fiction  « *.- 


Two  Types  of  Fiction 


Escape  fiction:  Works  of  fiction  are  often  divided  into  two  categories:  escape  fiction  and  interpretive  fiction. 

fiction  intended  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  literature  can  be  shown  clearly  with  the  aid  of  a chart. 

chiefly  to 
entertain, 
providing  little 
or  no  insight  and 
usually 

emphasizing  plot 
and  action 

Interpretive 
fiction:  fiction 
intended  both  to 
entertain  and  to 
offer  some 
insight  into 
human  nature  or 
society 

This  distinction  requires  a bit  of  explanation.  First,  it’s  important  to  remember  that  all  fiction, 
whether  escape  or  interpretive,  is  meant  to  give  readers  pleasure;  otherwise  very  few  people 
would  bother  to  read  it.  Interpretive  fiction,  though,  goes  beyond  mere  entertainment;  it  offers 
some  insight  into  human  life  as  well.  And  what’s  more,  to  the  degree  that  a work  is  truly 
interpretive,  its  insight  won’t  be  some  commonplace  and  generally  accepted  moral  or  adage. 
Rather,  it  will  be  an  unusual  and  thought-provoking  viewpoint  that  should  make  readers  think 
and  question  their  own  ideas. 


Escape  Fiction 

Interpretive  Fiction 

• helps  readers  escape  from  the 

• takes  readers  deeper  into  the  real  world 

problems  of  the  real  world 

and  its  troubles 

• is  meant  to  give  readers  pleasure 

• is  meant  to  give  readers  pleasure  and 
an  increased  understanding  of  life 

• provides  a false  or  illusionary  view  of 

• tries  to  clear  up  illusions  and  depict 

life 

reality  honestly 

Section  1 : Reading  and  Responding  to  Short  Stories  9 

Second,  bear  in  mind  that  this  escape/interpretive  distinction  isn’t  cut-and-dried.  As  with  the 
distinction  between  personal  and  expository  essays  in  Module  1,  it’s  really  a matter  of  degree; 
think  of  it  as  a scale  or  continuum  along  which  you  can  place  the  works  of  fiction  you  read. 


Escape 

Fiction 


interpretive 
Fiction 


It’s  not  always  easy  to  determine  where  on  this  scale  to  place  a work  of  fiction.  Sometimes  an 
escapist  story  masks  itself  as  interpretive  by  appearing  to  say  something  serious  about  life.  At 
other  times  you  might  be  convinced  that  an  interpretive  story  you’ve  just  read  must  be  essentially 
escapist  because  you  found  it  exciting  or  suspenseful.  What  you  should  do  in  such  cases  is  ask 
yourself  questions  such  as  these: 

• How  honest  is  the  story  in  depicting  life?  Are  there 
last-minute  escapes  and  a surprise  happy  ending,  or 
do  things  work  out  in  a truly  believable  manner? 

• Is  what  the  story  says  about  human  life  a 
commonplace  idea  or  a moral;  or  is  it  a new  and 
unusual  insight  that  makes  you  think? 

• Does  the  story  rely  heavily  on  things  like  suspense 
and  excitement  to  keep  readers  interested,  or  are 
there  better  reasons  to  keep  reading? 

• Are  characters  like  real  human  beings,  with  good 
qualities  and  bad;  or  are  there  heroes  and  villains, 
good  guys  and  bad  guys? 

• When  you’ve  finished  the  story,  does  it  leave  you 
with  a warm,  cozy,  sentimental  feeling  of  happiness;  or 
or  do  you  think  that  yes,  that’s  just  the  way  life  really 
does  work,  even  though  you  wish,  perhaps,  that  it  didn’t? 

1.  Tell  approximately  where  on  the  escape/interpretive  scale  you’d  place  these  two  stories: 

• “The  Dead  Child” 

• “Harrison  Bergeron” 

2.  For  each  story  explain  why  you  placed  it  where  you  did  on  the  escape/interpretive  scale. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


English 


So  let  me  get  this  straight.  What  this 
all  boils  down  to  is  that  interpretive 
fiction  is  good  and  escape  fiction  is 
bad.  Am  I right? 


Not  at  all!  A good  deal  of  escape  literature  is 
skilfully  written  and  can  provide  wonderful 
entertainment.  Sinking  into  a good  suspense 
novel  or  mystery  story  is  one  of  life’s  great 
pleasures;  and  few  would  deny  that  it’s  healthy 
to  escape  from  the  real  world  and  its  problems 
once  in  a while.  I know  I like  to  do  it. 


aware  of  when  you’re  escaping  and  when  you’re 
confronting  reality.  Don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking  that 
some  romance  or  adventure  story,  no  matter  how 
skilfully  written,  in  which  it’s  proven  once  again  that 
love  conquers  all  or  that  crime  doesn’t  pay,  is  saying 
something  meaningful  about  life.  Such  stories  are 
meant  purely  to  entertain;  and  they’re  harmful  when 
they’re  confused  with  life  as  it  really  is. 


V. 
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Two  Types  of  Reader 

Just  as  there  are  two  broad  categories  of  fiction,  so  are  there  two  types  of  reader: 

• readers  who  can  enjoy  only  escape  fiction 

• readers  who  have  learned  to  enjoy  interpretive  fiction 

Readers  in  the  first  category,  whenever  they  read  a story  or  novel,  tend  to  insist  on  things  like 

• an  exciting  plot 

• a sympathetic  hero 

• a nasty  villain 

• a happy  ending 

• a reinforcement  of  their  own  beliefs  about  life  - for  example,  that  good  always  triumphs 
over  evil  or  that  hard  work  is  always  rewarded 

Readers  in  the  second  category,  when  they  read  a work  of  fiction,  usually  look  for  something  that 
makes  them  think,  causes  them  to  reconsider  their  own  preconceived  ideas,  and  leaves  them 
feeling  that  they’ve  somehow  grown  because  of  what  they’ve  read.  Again  it  should  be  stressed 
that  this  sort  of  reader  can  still  enjoy  a good  escape  story  now  and  then  - but  not  as  steady  fare. 

WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


What  sort  of  a reader  are  you? 
How  would  you  characterize 
yourself  according  to  the 
preceding  descriptions?  What 
sorts  of  fiction  do  you  like  to 
read  most?  What  sorts  do  you 
dislike? 


The  type  of  reading  you  like  most  is 
ultimately  a matter  of  experience  and 
maturity  as  a reader.  Just  as  young 
children  first  drink  milk,  then  eat  purees 
and  sauces,  and  finally  move  on  to  food 
with  more  substance  to  it,  so  can  readers 
develop  in  their  reading  tastes.  If 
you’re  someone  who  hasn’t  yet 
developed  a taste  for  good  interpretive 
literature,  perhaps  this  course  will  help 
you  along. 
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Infer:  make  an 
inference 


Implications: 

meanings 
implied  but  not 
directly  stated 


Making  Inferences 

In  Module  1 you  were  introduced  to  the  idea  of  “active  reading,”  and  among  other  things  it  was 
pointed  out  that  active  readers  are  always  ready  and  able  to  make  inferences  as  they  read  - 
conclusions  they  arrive  at  by  thinking  about  what  writers  tell  them.  Writers  of  interpretive 
literature  in  particular  expect  their  readers  to  infer  things  (or  make  inferences);  rather  than  spell 
out  everything,  they  expect  their  readers  to  fill  in  blanks  and  see  implications  that  go  well 
beyond  what  they’ve  actually  been  told.  What  readers  come  to  understand  by  way  of  inference 
generally  hits  home  much  harder  than  what  they’re  simply  told. 

To  better  understand  this  point,  imagine  you 
received  a letter  from  a friend  who’d  moved  to  a 
new  town.  In  the  letter  she  told  you  that  she 
was  lonely,  but  nothing  else  she  said  reflected  or 
reinforced  this  admission  of  loneliness.  In  fact, 
perhaps  everything  else  made  it  sound  as  if  she 
were  having  a good  time.  Now  imagine  that 
instead  of  this  letter,  you  received  one  in  which 
your  friend  insisted  she  was  fine;  however, 
everything  she  said  she  was  doing  was  a solitary 
activity  and  her  “conversation”  lacked  its  usual 
lighthearted  tone.  Wouldn’t  your  inferred 
realization  of  your  friend’s  loneliness  from  this 
letter  affect  you  much  more  greatly  than  her 
straightforward  admission  in  the  first  one? 

Good  interpretive  literature,  like  your  friend’s 
second  letter,  expects  you  to  “read  between  the 
lines”  and  so  come  to  understand  much  more 
than  the  writer  explicitly  states. 


Part  B of  your  diploma  exam  will  test  your  inference-making  skills  in  a variety  of  literary  genres. 
Now  would  be  a good  time  to  start  getting  some  practice. 

What  follows  is  a set  of  nine  questions  based  on  a short  story.  These  questions  and  the  reading 
on  which  they’re  based  appeared  in  the  January  1994  diploma  exam.  They’re  designed 
principally  to  test  your  ability  to  make  inferences  and  understand  the  implications  in  what  you 
read. 

Read  the  selection  that  follows.  Then  answer  the  multiple-choice  questions  based  on  it.  Be  sure 
when  answering  questions  to  go  back  and  reread  the  relevant  lines  from  the  selection  (line 
numbers  are  written  to  the  left  of  the  passage).  Remember,  too,  that  some  questions  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  more  than  one  answer  is  possible,  but  that  one  of  the  choices  is  better  than 
the  others.  Expressions  like  best,  most  strongly,  and  mainly  will  alert  you  to  these  situations. 
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T—  A SMALL  CEREMONY!  ^ 

He  put  the  large  flight  bag  and  the  briefcase  out  into  the  hall  and  started  to  lock  the  door.  Then 
he  stopped  and  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  pushed  the  door  open.  He  stood  looking  at  the  now 
empty  room.  Naked  white  book  shelves,  smooth,  tightly  wrapped  bed,  empty  desk,  empty 
window  ledge  (so  recently  cleared  of  two  stale  beers  and  a box  of  crackers).  Not  a speck  of 
5 himself  remained  in  the  room. 

Where  then  had  he  gone? 

For  surely  this  self  who  was  leaving — this  man  standing  on  a doorstep  in  fawn  drip-dry  slacks 
and  blue  pullover,  this  owner  of  a Samsonite* *  flight  bag  and  leather  briefcase  containing 
(carefully  folded  in  tissue)  two  certificates  declaring  to  the  world  that  Toma  Dakannah  was  a 
10  B.Sc.,  and  an  M.D. — surely  this  man  of  careful  vowels  and  shuttered  eyes  was  not  the  same  who 
had  (despite  his  black  serge  suit  and  white  shirt)  danced  around  and  around  this  room  the  first 
time  he’d  come  into  it  over  five  years  ago?  Where  then  had  the  other  gone? 

He  would  have  liked  to  walk  across  the  room  and  scratch  his  name  in  the  glass  window,  “Toma 
Dakannah  was  here!”  He’d  seen  white  students  do  things  like  that  and  wondered  at  their 
15  childishness — “Look  on  my  works  you  mighty  . . .”**  Was  that  what  they  had  been  trying  to 
say  too?  But  it  was  late  to  begin  understanding  white  men.  He  shrugged,  smiled  at  the  empty 
room  where  he  had  been  safe,  and  sometimes  happy,  closed  and  carefully  locked  the  door. 

He  walked  down  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  residence  office  but  did  not  meet  anyone  he 
recognized.  The  office  was  quiet  and  cool,  the  white  woman  looked  up  from  her  desk,  “Yes?” 
20  “I  have  come  to  return  my  key  and  pay  my  fees.” 

He  watched  as  she  flicked  through  the  green  cards;  she  did  not  find  a name  that  matched  his 
face  for  her  and  turned  to  him,  irritation  twitching  across  her  mouth,  “Your  name  please?” 

“Toma  Dakannah,”  he  said  very  carefully,  and  spelled,  “D  a k a n n a h.” 

He  thought  the  woman  flushed  a little  and  was  glad — after  five  years  she  should  know  his 
25  name ! 

There  should  be  some  ceremony,  he  thought.  But  there  is  no  ceremony. 

He  remembered  the  ceremonies  when  he  left  home.  His  teachers’  long  lectures  when  he’d 
gotten  the  scholarship — he  must  now  represent  all  the  other  boys  who  had  written  the  test  and 
not  gotten  a scholarship,  and  their  parents,  and  his  parents,  and  his  teachers.  He  must  do  his  very 
30  best  for  all  of  them. 

And  his  father’s  own  ceremony — the  long  bus  trip.  In  a rickety  yellow  bus  that  pulled  away 
from  their  own  civil  servant  neighbourhood,  then  through  the  tin  shacks  at  the  outskirts  of  town, 
away  from  the  town  itself  and  out  across  the  flatland.  He  and  his  father  rode  half  the  day,  dressed 
in  their  starched  white  shirts,  their  best  dark  suits  gathering  a fine  powder  of  dust.  Going  to  see 
35  the  old  man  who  was  his  grandfather.  An  old  man  in  an  orange  cloth,  who  sat  outside  a white- 
washed hut  gazing  at  the  far  hills.  His  father  had  wanted  some  blessing,  some  sign  that  the  old 
man  approved,  or  at  least  recognized  this  miracle.  His  grandson  was  going  to  university — a 
foreign  university.  But  the  old  man  had  given  no  blessing,  no  sign,  no  approval.  He  sat  there 
smoking  and  looking  out  over  the  land  he  had  once  hunted  across,  a land  he  had  stood  in  the  centre 
40  of  and  thought  endless. 

After  a while  they  left.  The  ride  home  was  long  and  silent,  but  “He  always  was  a stubborn  old 
man,”  his  father  had  said,  with  some  pride,  just  before  they  reached  their  own  stop. 

Toma  Dakannah  counted  out  the  change  for  the  residence  office  woman,  she  pressed  the  right 
buttons  and  slid  him  the  receipt  across  the  black  glass  countertop — her  fingers  did  not  quite  touch 
45  his. 


' Bernice  Morgan  for  the  story  “A  Small  Ceremony”  by  Bernice  Morgan,  taken  from  Themes  for  All  Times  (Jesperson  Press). 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 

* Samsonite — expensive  hardsided  luggage,  popular  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s 

**  “Look  on  my  works,  you  mighty  . . .” — from  Shelley’s  poem  “Ozymandias,”  which  is  about  the  human  need  to  be 
acknowledged  and  significant.  The  line  is  “Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!” 
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He  wished  there  was  one  person  he  could  say  goodbye  to — he  reviewed  quickly  the  names  of 
his  teachers  and  classmates — but  there  was  no  one!  No  one  he  knew  well  enough  to  say,  “I’m 
afraid.” 

“I  would  like  three  of  these,”  he  pointed  to  a display  of  garish  postcards,  showing  the  campus 
50  in  winter,  the  blood  red  brick  festooned  with  loops  of  snow  and  blue-black  swirls  of  snow  behind. 
“Thank  you,”  he  said  and  carefully  tucked  the  cards  into  his  case. 

“I  am  leaving  today,”  he  told  the  woman  behind  the  counter.  She  smiled  hesitantly,  not  sure 
what  comment  was  appropriate. 

He  would  go  to  see  his  grandfather  again.  Maybe  the  old  man  would  let  him  live  in  the  hut 
55  for  a little  while — he  would  like  for  a time  to  sleep  in  a white-washed  house  and  to  look  out  across 
the  plain. 

But  even  as  he  turned  to  pick  up  his  suitcase  he  knew  the  thought  to  be  mere  fancy  for  him — 
there  would  be  no  nights  in  a cool  hut,  no  days  to  sit  dreaming  over  the  flatland. 

The  old  man  had  known  that  all  along. 


3.  The  description  of  Toma’s  room  in  the  first  paragraph  is  intended  to  communicate  a sense  of 

A.  sterility 

B.  fragility 

C.  formality 

D.  mediocrity 

4.  The  details  of  the  Samsonite  flight  bag  and  leather  briefcase  (line  8)  serve  mainly  as  tokens 
of 

A.  medical  school 

B.  societal  values 

C.  Toma’s  poverty 

D.  student  behaviour 

5.  In  the  context  of  lines  13  to  17,  the  implications  for  Toma  of  the  quotation  from 
“Ozymandias”  (line  15)  are  revealed  in 

A.  “ ‘Your  name  please?’  ” (line  22) 

B.  “He  must  do  his  very  best  for  all  of  them”  (lines  29-30) 

C.  “her  fingers  did  not  quite  touch  his”  (lines  44-45) 

D.  “he  would  like  for  a time  to  sleep  in  a whitewashed  house”  (line  55) 
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6.  Toma’s  years  at  the  university  are  characterized  mainly  by 

A.  boredom 

B.  solitariness 

C.  satisfaction 

D.  difficulty 

7.  That  Toma  had  no  place  in  the  world  that  he  is  leaving  is  suggested  most  strongly  by  the 
context  of 

A.  “Not  a speck  of  himself  remained  in  the  room”  (lines  4-5) 

B.  “after  five  years  she  should  know  his  name”  (lines  24-25) 

C.  “He  wished  there  was  one  person  he  could  say  goodbye  to”  (line  46) 

D.  “He  would  go  to  see  his  grandfather  again”  (line  54) 

8.  Toma  buys  the  postcards  because  they 

A.  remind  him  of  fulfilled  dreams 

B.  are  expected  by  his  family  at  home 

C.  are  the  only  available  token  of  ceremony 

D.  portray  a land  more  appealing  than  his  own 

9.  Lines  54  to  58  suggest  that  the  knowledge  the  grandfather  had  “all  along”  (line  59)  is  that 

A.  Toma  would  never  achieve  his  goals 

B.  Toma  would  be  changed  by  his  experiences 

C.  the  grandfather  would  be  forced  to  relocate 

D.  the  grandfather  would  not  live  until  Toma  came  home 

10.  The  writer  most  directly  creates  a sense  of  irony  by  contrasting 

A.  Toma’s  background  and  his  educational  ambitions 

B.  Toma’s  achievements  and  his  teachers’  expectations 

C.  Toma’s  original  expectations  and  his  actual  experience 

D.  Toma’s  father’s  perceptions  and  his  grandfather’s  perceptions 

1 1 . The  title,  “A  Small  Ceremony,”  refers  to 

A.  Toma’s  bus  trip  with  his  father 

B.  the  awarding  of  the  scholarship 

C.  Toma’s  experience  leaving  the  university 

D.  the  anticipated  visit  with  Toma’s  grandfather 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

Making  inferences  is  something  you’ll  be  working  on  throughout  this  course.  It’s  an  essential 
skill  to  have  if  you  want  to  be  an  active  reader  and  one  able  to  get  the  most  out  of  interpretive 
literature. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 


Ms.  Jensen,  I’m  still  having  problems 
with  inference  making.  I seem  to 
miss  meanings  that  other  people 
pick  up  on  when  they  read. 

What’s  the  secret? 


There’s  no  real  magic  to  the  process,  Sue,  but  here  are  a few  suggestions 
to  implement  as  you  read: 

• Stay  alert. 

• Ask  yourself  questions  about  what  you’re  reading. 

• Try  to  go  beyond  the  bare  facts  to  see  if  there’s  more  being  implied  than 
is  stated. 

• Test  any  inferences  you’ve  made  to  see  if  they’re  borne  out  by  what  the 
writer  tells  you  later. 


That  sounds  a bit  like 
what  you  should  do 
to  be  an  “active  reader.” 


\ M 

< 

/ 

1 f 

That’s  right;  essentially  the  two  processes  - 
active  reading  and  making  inferences  - boil 
down  to  much  the  same  thing. 
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Now  here’s  a bit  more  practice  in  drawing  (or  making)  inferences. 


Turn  to  page  348  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  “Happy  Event”  by 
Nadine  Gordimer  (down  to  the  phrase  “lightly  in  another  country”).  Then  answer  the  questions 
that  follow. 

1.  The  opening  sentence  of  this  story  is  “There  were  so  many  things  in  life  you  couldn’t  ever 
imagine  yourself  doing,  Ella  Plaistow  told  herself.”  Readers  are  never  really  told  what  it  is 
that  Ella’s  done  that  she  couldn’t  previously  have  imagined,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  they’ve  been  given  enough  information  to  infer  this. 


a.  What  is  it  that  Ella  has  done?  b.  How  do  you  know  she’s  done  it? 


2.  Ella  Plaistow,  in  considering  what  she’s  done,  thinks  (in  the  second  paragraph)  “You  start 
off  as  a child,  pretending  to  think  the  blonde  doll  prettier  than  the  brunette,  so  that  your 
loved  sister  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  choosing  the  one  you  don’t  want  for  yourself.”  What 
does  this  thought  imply  about  Ella’s  view  of  human  nature? 


3.  What  can  you  infer  about  the  sort  of  people  Ella  and  her  husband  are  from  these  four 
paragraphs?  What  do  they  value  or  consider  important?  Defend  your  ideas  by  referring 
directly  to  the  text. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 


A final  point:  In  the  preceding  questions  the  words  infer  and  imply  were  used.  These  words 
mean  very  different  things:  to  infer  is  to  make  an  inference  - to  draw  a conclusion  that’s  not 
directly  stated  - whereas  to  imply  is  to  suggest  something  without  coming  right  out  and  saying  it. 
Many  people,  however,  mistakenly  say  infer  when  they  mean  imply  as  in  this  cartoon: 


What  the  cartoon  character  means  to  say,  of  course  is  “Are  you  implying  that  I’m  bad 
tempered?”  If  you’re  guilty  of  confusing  these  two  terms,  it’s  a habit  you  should  try  to  correct. 
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Enrichment 


Do  one  or  both  of  the  following: 


Literary^ 
Experiences ! 


II 


1.  If  you  enjoyed  the  story  “The  Dead  Child,”  you  should  try  reading  more  fiction  written  by 
Gabrielle  Roy,  one  of  Canada’s  best-known  writers.  You’ll  find  another  short  story  by  Roy 
- “The  Story  of  Nil”  - on  page  16  of  Literary  Experiences.  Though  every  bit  as  beautiful 
and  sensitive  a story  as  “The  Dead  Child,”  “The  Story  of  Nil”  has  an  altogether  lighter, 
happier  mood  (good  literature  needn’t  always  be  depressing). 

If  you’d  like  to  read  longer  works  by  Gabrielle  Roy,  consider  reading  The  Tin  Flute  or 
Windflower  (Windflower  is  one  of  the  novel  choices  for  Module  7). 


2.  Try  this  experiment.  Make  a list  of  your  five  favourite  movies;  then  list  the  attributes  or 
qualities  these  films  have  in  common.  This  list  should  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  you 
tend  to  look  for  in  movies.  Now  try  watching  a film  that’s  very  different  from  your  usual 
fare  - something  you  ordinarily  wouldn’t  consider  watching.  You  may  be  surprised  at  your 
response. 


The  fact  is  that  most  people  go  to  the  movies  to  have  a good  time;  they  want  excitement, 
comedy,  or  romance  to  help  them  escape  reality  for  a time.  But  films,  like  written  works  of 
literature,  can  offer  much  more  than  entertainment.  Interpretive  films,  like  interpretive 
stories,  can  present  fascinating  insights  into  life  that  broaden  and  deepen  viewers’  awareness 
of  the  human  condition. 


If  you  want  to  take  a look  at  a good  interpretive  film,  the  movie  reviews  in  newspapers 
should  help  you  find  a film  that  purports  to  do  more  than  entertain;  or  you  could  consider 
browsing  in  your  local  videotape  outlet.  If  you  live  in  a larger  centre,  there  may  be  outlets 
that  specialize  in  “alternative”  films  that  offer  more  than  just  entertainment;  there  may  even 
be  a theatre  that  regularly  shows  such  movies. 

You  may  find  that  if  you  really  give  a serious  film  a chance,  you’ll  come  away  with  much 
more  than  you  do  from  watching  traditional,  largely  predictable,  escapist  movies. 


Conclusion 


In  this  section  you’ve  begun  your  investigation  of  short  stories  by  looking  at  two  distinctions: 
personal  versus  critical  responses  and  interpretive  versus  escape  fiction.  In  examining  the 
business  of  reading  interpretive  literature,  you  looked  in  particular  at  the  making  of  inferences  - 
something  you’ll  be  dealing  with  again  in  the  context  of  characterization. 


Section  2 will  deal  with  short  stories  in  greater  depth,  focusing  on  narration,  conflict,  character, 
and  theme. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


ASSIGNMENT  ■ 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION 


SHORT  STORIES  - 
A CLOSER  LOOK 
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When  English  teachers  ask  you  to  express  the  theme  of  a short  story,  do  you  get  a bit  weak  in  the 
knees?  Do  you  find  yourself  confused  about  the  different  narrative  points  of  view  writers  can 
adopt  or  the  variety  of  methods  they  can  employ  to  develop  character? 

This  section  will  give  you  a thorough  review  of  the  “elements”  of  short  stories.  It  should  help 
straighten  out  any  problems  you  may  have  while  improving  your  ability  to  understand  and  enjoy 
interpretive  short  stories.  You’ll  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  ability  in  your  Section  2 
Assignment,  which  will  ask  you  to  respond  critically  and  personally  to  a story  you  haven’t  read 
previously. 
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Activity  1 : Point  of  View 


Narrator:  the 
teller  of  a story 

Persona:  an 
artificial 
character 
adapted  by  a 
person  to 
present  to  the 
public 


Protagonist:  the 
main  character 
in  a work  of 
fiction 


The  teller  of  a story  is  called  the  narrator. 
Sometimes  it’s  safe  to  assume  that  the  narrator 
can  be  identified  with  the  writer,  but  it’s 
not  an  assumption  you 
should  automatically 
make.  Often  a writer 
will  adopt  a persona 
and  tell  the  story  from 

that  person’s  point  of  view,  in  which  case  what  the 
narrator  says  may  be  very  different  from  what  the  writer 
believes  and  wants  to  convey  to  the  reader.  More  will  be  said 
about  this  narrative  technique  shortly. 

When  a writer  sits  down  to  write  a story,  he  or  she  must 
consciously  decide  who  the  narrator  will  be.  Will  it  be  the  main 
character  (or  protagonist),  a minor  character,  or  some  unknown 
external  observer  who  can  only  report  what  can  be  observed?  Or  will  it 
be  an  omniscient  (all-knowing)  observer  who  can  see  right  into  the 
minds  of  any  or  all  characters  in  the  story? 

Such  decisions  are  important.  Writers  must  ask  themselves 
questions  like  how  much  they  want  their  readers  to  know,  when 
they  want  it  revealed,  and  how  much  inferring  they  want  their 
readers  to  do.  To  use  a simple  example,  a writer  of  a murder 
mystery  would  be  unlikely  to  have  an  omniscient  narrator,  since  this 
narrator  would  know  who  the  murderer  was  right  from  the 
beginning.  Mystery-story  writers  usually  have  narrators  more 
limited  in  what  they  know. 


Narrative  point 
of  view:  the 
viewpoint  or 
perspective  from 
which  a story  is 
told 


The  perspective  from  which  a story  is  told  is  called  its  narrative  point  of  view.  The  chart  that 
follows  lists  the  four  basic,  most  common  narrative  points  of  view  available  to  story  writers  (as 
many  as  thirteen  viewpoints  have  been  distinguished,  but  you  needn’t  worry  about  distinctions 
that  subtle). 

Examine  the  chart;  then  read  the  discussion  that  follows  it. 


Narrative  Point  of  View 

Omniscient 

Limited  Omniscient 

First  Person 

Objective 

• major  character 

• minor  character 

• major  character 

• minor  character 

Section  2:  Short  Stories  - A Closer  Look 
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Omniscient 
point  of  view:  a 
third-person 
type  of  narration 
that  allows  the 
narrator  to 
relate  any  or  all 
actions, 
thoughts,  and 
feelings  of 
characters 


Limited- 
omniscient  point 
of  view:  a third- 
person  type  of 
narration 
according  to 
which  the 
narrator  is 
limited  to 
revealing  the 
thoughts  and 
feelings  of  one 
character  only 


The  Omniscient  Point  of  View 

When  a story  is  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view,  it’s  related  by  an  all-knowing  narrator 
who  ean  see  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  any  character.  Such  a narrator  can  tell  readers  anything 
characters  say,  do,  think,  or  feel.  Here’s  an  example  of  a passage  written  from  the  omniscient 
viewpoint: 


As  he  trudged  along  the  dusty 
road,  Manuel  began  to  realize  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation. 
What  could  he  do?  The  money 
was  lost  and  he  had  been 
responsible  for  it.  He  felt  hot, 
thirsty,  tired,  and  defeated. 
Miriam,  walking  at  his  side, 
understood  how  her  companion 
felt,  but,  though  just  as  tired,  hot, 
and  thirsty  as  Manuel,  she  felt  an 
inner  peace. 


Note  that  omniscient  narrators,  because  they  stand  outside  the  stories  they  relate,  always  speak  in 
the  third  person  - using  the  pronouns  “he,”  “she,”  and  “they.” 


The  Limited-Omniscient  Point  of  View 

A narrator  adopting  the  limited-omniscient  point  of  view  also  stands  outside  the  story  and  also 
speaks  in  the  third  person.  But  the  limited-omniscient  narrator  can  see  into  the  mind  of  only  one 
character,  describing  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  that  person.  Sometimes  this  person  is  the 
major  character  in  a story;  sometimes  it’s  a minor  character. 

1 . Look  back  at  the  sample  passage  used  to  demonstrate  the  omniscient  viewpoint.  Rewrite  the 
passage  twice,  using  the  limited-omniscient  perspective.  The  first  time  write  it  as  though 
you,  the  narrator,  can  see  only  into  the  mind  of  Manuel,  the  protagonist.  The  second  time 
assume  that  you  can  see  only  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Miriam,  a minor  character. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
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First-person 
point  of  view:  a 

type  of 
narration  in 
which  a 
character  tells 
his  or  her  own 
story  using  the 
words  I and  we 


The  First-Person  Point  of  View 


A first-person  point  of  view,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a perspective  of  a 
character  within  a story,  describing  events  from  his  or  her  vantage  point. 
Again,  sometimes  such  a narrator  is  a major  character,  sometimes  a minor 
one.  Of  course,  like  real  human  beings,  first-person  narrators  have  access 
only  to  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  can  convey  what  others 
are  thinking  and  feeling  only  by  the  following  methods: 


presenting  dialogue  (what  characters 
say) 


2. 


• relating  actions  (what  characters  do) 

• giving  their  own  impressions  of  what’s 
going  on  inside  other  characters’  minds 

Bearing  these  methods  in  mind,  rewrite 
the  sample  paragraph  about  Manuel  and 
Miriam,  this  time  in  the  first  person  as 
though  you  were  either  Manuel  (major 
character)  or  Miriam  (minor  character). 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 


Ms.  Jensen,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
activity  we  were  told  that  writers  and 
narrators  can’t  always  be  identified 
as  one  and  the  same.  I guess  this 
is  most  true  with  first-person 
narration  isn’t  it? 


Exactly.  Since  the  narrator  in  such  a 
situation  is  a character  from  the  story, 
he  or  she  will  have  a separate  personality 
from  the  writer’s  and  will  often  see  things 
differently.  The  narrator,  for  instance, 
may  be  someone  with  a very  limited 
understanding  of  what’s  going  on. 
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Unreliable 
narrator:  a 

narrator  whose 
observations 
cannot  be 
trusted 

Innocent-eye 


You  mean  like  a child,  maybe? 


Yes  or  perhaps  an  uneducated 
or  naive  person  - or  someone 
with  a mental  handicap. 


Or  maybe  the  narrator 
is  Just  someone  blinded 
by  greed  or  hatred  and 
so  can’t  see  things  as 
they  really  are. 


Excellent.  And  when  something  like  this  happens, 
it’s  up  to  the  reader  to  interpret,  make  inferences, 
and  see  what  the  writer  really  has  to  say  about 
the  topic  of  the  story.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
wrote  all  his  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  from  the 
first-person  perspective  of  a minor  character 
(Dr.  Watson)  who  was  very  limited  in  his 
understanding  of-  though  not  in  his  admiration 
for  - Holmes’  mystery-solving  abilities. 


narrator:  an 

unreliable 
narrator  who  is 
prevented  by 
naivete  from 
fully 

understanding 
the  events  he  or 
she  narrates 

Objective  point 
of  view:  a 
third-person 
type  of  narration 
in  which  the 


A narrator  whom  readers  can’t  trust  to  give  them  an  accurate  or 
unbiased  account  of  what’s  going  on  in  a story  is  sometimes  called 
an  unreliable  narrator.  An  unreliable  narrator  whose  perspective 
is  childlike  is  often  called  an  innocent-eye  narrator. 


The  Objective  Point  of  View 


narrator  simply 
records  sights 
and  sounds 
much  as  a 
camera  and 
microphone 
might  do 


Finally,  writers  can  adopt  an  objective  point  of  view.  Using  this  perspective,  narrators  again 
remove  themselves  from  the  story  and  relate  events  in  the  third  person,  but  they  don’t  have 
access  to  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  any  characters.  All  they  can  do  is  relate  events  and  describe 
what  any  outside  observer  might  notice  - for  example,  characters’  facial  expressions  and  tones 
of  voice. 
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3.  For  the  last  time  rewrite  the  passage  about  Manuel  and  Miriam,  this  time  as  though  you  were 
an  objective  narrator. 

4.  Construct  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  For  each  narrative  point  of  view  listed,  suggest  at 
least  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  story  writers  would  gain  in  using  it.  The  chart  has 
been  started  for  you. 


Point  of  View 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Omniscient 

• can  n-cu-cai w/vatco-cn-  tkc^  okoosc. 

Limited-Omniscient 
“ Major  Character 

Limited-Omniscient 
- Minor  Character 

First  Person  - 
Major  Character 

First  Person  - 
Minor  Character 

First  Person  - 
Unreliable  Narrator 

Objective 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
= WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  ideas. 


1.  Write  a draft  of  page  1 of  an  original  short  story,  establishing  a plausible  fictional 
world  and  a narrative  point  of  view.  Briefly  explain  why  you’ve  established  the  point 
of  view  you’ve  chosen. 

2.  Consider  any  one  of  the  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  course  or  elsewhere.  Now  imagine 
a change  in  the  story’s  narrative  point  of  view.  Explain  your  idea  and  tell  what  might 
be  gained  and  lost  in  your  version.  Now  write  a draft  of  page  1 of  your  revised  story. 


Section  2:  Short  Stories  - A Cioser  Look 


Acti^ty  2:  Conflicts  and  Plots 

Conflicts  in  Short  Stories 
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WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


Have  you  ever  come  into  conflict  with  your 
parents  over  your  plans  (or  lack  of  them)  for  your 
future?  If  so,  describe  the  conflict,  the  differing 
points  of  view,  and  your  feelings  about  the  conflict 
now. 

Literary*® 

Experiences 

II 


Now  it’s  time  to  read  about  another  parent/child  conflict  over  plans  for  the  future. 

Turn  to  page  278  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  short  story  “The  First  Born  Son”  by 
Canadian  writer  Ernest  Buckler.  Then  respond  to  the  Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


1 


What  are  your  feelings  after  reading  “The  First  Bom  Son”?  Do  you  sympathize  more 
with  one  of  the  two  principal  characters?  If  so,  with  which  one?  Why?  What  would  you 
do  if  you  were  David? 


1 . a.  From  what  narrative  point  of  view  is 

“The  First  Born  Son”  told?  Explain 
your  answer  by  referring  to  the 
story  itself. 

b.  Why  did  Buckler  likely  choose 
that  point  of  view? 

2.  In  a sentence  or  two  describe  the 
conflict  between  David  and  his  father. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Types  of  Conflicts 


Conflict:  in 
literature,  the 
struggle  between 
the  protagonist 
and  an  opposing 
force 


Antagonist:  the 

force  the  story 's 
protagonist  must 
overcome  to 
achieve  his  or 
her  want,  need, 
or  goal 


Most  short  stories  involve  a 
conflict  - a struggle  between 
two  opposing  forces. 
Traditionally  this  struggle  has 
been  between  the  principal 
character,  or  protagonist,  and 
the  force  or  forces  opposed  to 
the  protagonist,  usually  called 
the  antagonist. 


In  answering  question  2 you  thought  about  the  conflict  in  “The  First  Born  Son.”  In  this  case  the 
conflict  was  between  two 
people  - a father  and  son. 


Note:  The  protagonist  of  a story  may  or  may  not  be  a sympathetic  character.  As  long  as 
a character  is  the  central  one,  whose  struggles  readers  find  themselves  involved  in,  that 
character  is  the  protagonist  and  the  forces  ranged  against  him  or  her  are  the  antagonists. 


Conflicts,  as  you  probably  recall  from  past  English  courses,  are  of  different  sorts.  The  three 
principal  classifications  are  these: 


• person-versus-person  (The  protagonist  is  pitted  against  one  or  more  human  antagonists.) 


• person- versus-environment  (The  protagonist  is  pitted  against  a nonhuman  force  or  set  of 
circumstances  such  as  nature  or  society  at  large.) 


• person-versus-himself  or  herself  (The  protagonist  must  fight  an  inward  battle  with  some 
aspect  of  his  or  her  own  personality.) 


Values:  beliefs 
according  to 
which  people 
tend  to  govern 
their  lives 


Within  this  threefold  classification  conflicts  can  be  of  different 
types  - physical,  mental,  spiritual,  moral,  emotional.  In  “The 
First  Born  Son,”  for  example,  the  person-versus-person  conflict 
between  Martin  and  David  is  clearly  not  physical.  Rather,  it’s 
an  emotional/mental  conflict.  Physical  conflicts  usually  occur  in 
escape  literature  of  the  adventure- story  type. 

Conflicts  in  interpretive  fiction  often  involve  values  - the 
beliefs  people  hold  and  by  which  they  govern  their  lives. 

3.  a.  Explain  the  differing  values  held  by  Martin  and  David 
that  come  into  conflict  in  “The  First  Born  Son.” 

b.  Whose  values  do  you  admire  most?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Suspense:  a 
condition  of 
excited 
uncertainty 


Dilemma:  a 
situation  in 
which  a 
character  is 
faced  with  a 
choice  between 
two  equally 
undesirable 
alternatives 


Because  of  their  limited  size,  short  stories  normally  have  only  one  central  conflict;  novels,  by 
contrast,  often  have  several.  In  “The  First  Born  Son”  readers  know  Martin  and  David  only 
within  the  context  of  their  father-son  conflict  over  the  farm  and  David’s  future.  Any 
complicating  information  would  destroy  the  story’s  unity. 

Suspense 

Suspense  is  the  aspect  of  a story  that  makes  a reader 
anxious  to  know  how  it  will  turn  out  - how  the 
conflict  will  be  resolved.  Most  escape 
literature  relies  heavily  on  suspense  to  keep 
readers  reading.  Interpretive  literature  can 
have  suspense  as  well,  but  it  doesn’t  rely  on  it 
heavily.  One  trouble  with  a story  that  offers 
little  other  than  suspense  is  that  once  people 
have  read  it,  they’ll  be  unlikely  to  read  it 
again  because  they  know  how  it  turns  out. 


Tell  me  about  it!  I have  shelves  of  books  I really  enjoyed 
once,  but  I know  I’ll  never  read  them  again.  What  a waste 
of  money!  Now  I Just  borrow  books  like  that  from  the  library, 
and  I save  my  money  for  books  I know  I’ll  want  to  keep.  And 
believe  me,  there  are  plenty  of  those! 


By  contrast,  if  a story’s  appeal  lies  in  its  interesting  characters  or 
its  ability  to  reveal  more  and  more  insights  each  time  it’s  read, 
readers  are  likely  to  return  to  it  more  than  once.  What  suspense 
an  interpretive  story  has  should  lie  more  in  causing  readers  to  ask 
why  things  occur  than  in  having  them  wonder  what  will 
happen  next. 


One  way  works  of  fiction  - escapist  and  interpretive  - can 
create  suspense  is  by  placing  protagonists  in  dilemmas.  In 
interpretive  works  these  dilemmas  often  involve  values. 
Does  the  protagonist  go  to  war  to  serve  his  country  or  stay 
home  to  care  for  an  elderly  mother?  Does  the  protagonist 
marry  the  man  she  loves  and  have  a family  or  pursue  the 
career  she  longs  for  in  the  business  world? 


WRITING  FOLDER  — : : 

In  your  Writing  Folder  describe  a dilemma  in  which  you’ve  found  yourself. 
How  did  you  resolve  it?  What  are  your  feelings  now? 
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4.  Is  there  an  element  of  suspense  in  “The  First  Bom  Son”?  Explain  your  answer. 

5.  Does  either  character  in  “The  First  Born  Son”  find  himself  in  a dilemma?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Plot:  the 

sequence  of  - 
events  in  a work 
of  fiction 


Exposition:  the 

conveying  of 
background 
information  to 
an  audience 

Complication: 

the  rising  action 
of  a plot 

Climax:  the 
great  turning 
point  of  a work 
of  fiction;  the 
point  of  highest 
tension 

Resolution:  the 
working  out  of 
the  plot  after  the 
climax 

In  medias  res; 

in  the  middle  of 
things 

Flashback:  a 

scene,  inserted 
into  a story, 
depicting  events 
that  occurred 
before  the  story 
began 


Plots  in  Short  Stories 

Closely  related  to  conflict  in  a work  of  fiction  is  its  plot  - the  sequence  of  incidents  that  make  up 
the  story. 

In  earlier  grades  you  were  likely  taught  to  draw  plot  diagrams  of  stories  you  read.  You  were 
probably  given  something  like  this  as  the  standard  plot  diagram. 


Many  works  of  fiction,  long  and  short,  do  follow  a plot  stmcture 
more  or  less  similar  to  this  one.  This  is  especially  true  of  escape 
fiction.  Such  stories  open  by  giving  the  reader  some  exposition  or 
background  information  that  must  be  known  if  the  story  is  to  be 
understood.  Then  something  happens  to  start  things  moving, 
and  suspense  builds  to  a climax  during  the  rising-action 
(complication)  phase.  The  climax  is  the  great  turning  point 
where  everything  comes  to  a head  and  the  highest  moment  of 
tension  is  reached.  The  climax  is  often  followed  by  a short 
resolution  and  a conclusion. 

Of  course  even  simple  escapist  stories  don’t  always  follow 
this  pattern.  A story  can  begin,  for  example, 
in  medias  res  and  background  information  can  be  supplied  as 
the  plot  moves  along  - often  by  means  of  flashbacks.  (Taken 
to  an  extreme,  this  technique  can  give  you  a circular  plot, 
which  ends  precisely  where  it  began.)  Likewise,  a climax  can 
occur  abruptly  at  the  end  of  a story  with  no  resolution  to  follow  it. 


The  climax  is  the  story’s  point  of 
highest  tension. 


6.  Suggest  reasons  why  writers  might  choose  to  use  flashbacks,  end  their  stories  abruptly  at  the 
climax,  or  otherwise  alter  the  traditional  plot  structure  of  the  stories  they  write. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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StiliSlJVi 


Slice-of-life 
story:  a story 
that  simply  takes 
readers  into  the 
lives  of  its 
characters  for  a 
length  of  time 
(There  is  no 
definite  starting 
point  or  ending.) 

Stream-of- 
consciousness 
story:  a story  in 
which  a narrator 
recites  feelings 
and  thoughts  as 
they  occur 


Experiences  I 
II  ■ 


Many  writers  of  interpretive  fiction  dispense  with  the  traditional  plot  structure  completely. 

Rather  than  write  stories  with  chronological  plots  with  definite  beginnings  and  endings,  they 
may  give  readers  slice-of-life  stories.  Such  stories  just  begin  and  end  at  random  spots,  without 
any  comment  or  observation  made  by  the  writer;  but  they  can  give  readers  a profound  insight 
into  the  problems  and  conflicts  of  the  characters  involved.  Or  writers  may  create  stream-of- 
consciousness  stories  in  which  characters  simply  recount  their  thoughts,  impressions,  emotions, 
memories,  and  associations  as  they  occur.  A stream-of-consciousness  narrator  can  reveal  a great 
deal  about  inner  conflicts  and  turmoil  just  by  telling  readers  his  or  her  thoughts  with  no  “tidying 
up”  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  a well-written  story  using  this  narrative  technique  leaves 
readers  feeling  that  they’ve  really  made  contact  with  another  human  mind  and  learned  something 
from  that  contact.  Some  stories  of  this  sort  dispense  with  developing  conflicts  entirely;  they  just 
reveal  a snatch  of  human  life  as  it  really  is. 

7.  The  story  “The  Standard  of  Living,”  about  which  you  wrote  part  of  your  Section  1 
Assignment,  begins  “in  medias  res”  and  fills  in  background  information  later.  Look  back  at 
this  story  (on  page  476  of  Literary  Experiences)  and  suggest  reasons  for  the  author’s 
decision  to  structure  her  story  this  way. 

8.  The  author  of  “The  First  Born  Son”  makes  use  of  the  technique  of  flashback  on  the  first 
pages  of  the  story.  Point  out  where  the  flashback  occurs  and  explain  what  advantage 
Buckler  gained  from  using  this  technique. 

9.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  comes  close  to  following  a traditional  chronological  plot  structure. 
Identify  these  moments  in  the  story: 

a.  initial  incident 

b.  climax 

c.  resolution 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

In  Module  1 you  read  “Score/Score”  a 
short  story  with  a very  unusual 
structure  in  that  it  was  set  up  as  a 
dialogue.  The  next  story  you’re  going 
to  read  is  also  very  untraditional  in  its 
structure;  it’s  set  up  as  a series  of 
letters  exchanged  between  a father  and 
son  (along  with  a couple  written  by  the 
son  to  his  mother). 

Turn  to  page  1 19  of  Literary 
Experiences  and  read  “Simple 
Arithmetic,”  by  American  writer 
Virginia  Moriconi.  Be  prepared  to  do 
some  active  reading  “between  the 
lines.” 
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WRITING  FOLDER  i— 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


1.  How  did  you  respond  emotionally  to  the  series  of  letters  between  Stephen  and  his 
father?  If  you  could  speak  to  either  character,  what  advice  would  you  give  each? 

2.  Imagine  you’re  Stephen.  Write  a letter  to  your  father  in  which  you  say  to  him  exactly 
what  you  think  he  should  hear. 


10.  To  what  degree  could  “Simple  Arithmetic”  be  called  a slice-of-life  story?  Explain  your 
answer  with  reference  to  the  story  itself. 


11.  A story  structured  by  presenting  readers  with  a series  of  letters  is  said  to  be  written  in  an 

Epistolary:  epistolary  style  (from  the  Latin  word  epistula,  meaning  letter). 

written  as  a 

series  of  letters  ^ What  advantages  do  you  think  Virginia  Moriconi  gained  in  structuring  her  story  this 

way? 

b.  What  limitations  are  involved  in  adopting  an  epistolary  approach? 

12.  a Think  of  the  narrative  points  of  view  you  examined  in  Activity  1.  From  which  point  of 

view  is  “Simple  Arithmetic”  told? 

b.  What  advantages  does  the  story  gain  from  being  told  from  that  narrative  perspective? 


/ see  what  was  meant  when  we  were 
told  that  if  you  have  to  infer  what  the 
situation  really  is  instead  of  just  being 
told,  it  has  more  impact. 


( ^ 

Yeah.  It’s  so  sad  reading  those 

letters  and  realizing  that  behind 
all  the  pretense  neither  parent 
really  wants  the  boy  around. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Happy  ending: 

an  ending  in 
which  the 
protagonist 
achieves  his  or 
her  goal 

Unhappy 
ending:  an 
ending  in  which 
the  protagonist 
fails  to  achieve 
his  or  her  goal 

Indeterminate 
ending:  an 
ending  with  no 
definite 
conclusion 


Endings 

Stories’  endings  are  usually  classified  as  follows: 

• happy  endings  • unhappy  endings  • indeterminate  endings 

Happy  Endings 


It’s  important  to  note  that  technically,  happy  endings  don’t 
have  to  satisfy  readers,  because  they  may  involve 
unsympathetic  protagonists  achieving  their  goals.  In  most 
cases,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  escape  literature, 
protagonists  are  sympathetic;  and  happy  endings  do  leave 
readers  feeling  good. 

Many  readers  tend  to  insist  on  happy  endings,  and  this  is 
just  what  most  escape  stories  give  them.  These  endings  tie 
up  all  loose  ends;  the  heroes  win  out  and  the  villains  get 
their  just  deserts.  Readers  leave  feeling  content  with  life; 
the  world  seems  to  be  unfolding  as  it  should. 


There’s  nothing  wrong  with  a happy  ending  now  and  then;  most  readers  like  to  escape  from  the 
real  world  once  in  a while,  and  sometimes  things  even  turn  out  well  in  that  world.  You  should, 
however,  bear  two  points  in  mind: 

• In  real  life  things  seldom  work  out  perfectly;  therefore  happy  endings  tend  to  distort 
reality. 

• A happy  ending  must  be  fairly  achieved. 


Deux  ex 
machina 
ending:  an 
implausible, 
contrived  ending 
to  a story 


The  first  point  above  is  self-evident  (if  often  forgotten), 
but  the  second  needs  a bit  of  explanation.  If  a story  does 
have  a happy  ending,  it  must  be  plausible  and  consistent 
with  earlier  events.  It  simply  won’t  do,  for  example,  to 
have  a greedy  villain  suddenly  turn  over  a new  leaf  at  a 
story’s  end  and  resolve  to  devote  her  remaining  years  to 
helping  others  in  need.  Such  an  unlikely  turn  of  events  is 
called  a deux  ex  machina  ending.  Deux  ex  machina  is 
Latin  for  “god  from  the  machine,”  and  it  refers  to  the 
practice  of  ancient  playwrights  who,  unable  to  work  out  a 
likely  resolution  to  their  plots,  simply  lowered  a “god” 
onto  the  stage  with  ropes.  This  god  would  then  sort 
everything  out  for  the  best.  You  can  see  how  the  term 
applies  to  any  implausible,  contrived  ending. 
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Foreshadowing: 

the  dropping  of 
hints  that 
indicate  events 
that  are  to  come 
(This  technique 
prepares  readers 
to  accept  the 
outcome  of  a 
story.) 


That’s  not  to  say  that  a story  can’t  have  a surprise  twist  at  the  end;  but  a good  writer  will 
structure  a story  so  that  on  looking  baek,  readers  can  see  that  this  ending  was  intended  all  along. 

It  won’t  appear  just  tacked  on  as  an  afterthought. 

One  way  writers  do  this  is  to  use  foreshadowing  - or  the  dropping  of  hints  that  prepare  readers 
to  accept  things  to  come.  A writer,  for  example,  who  seriously  does  intend  to  have  a villain 
experience  a change  of  heart  at  the  story’s  end  should  foreshadow  this  event  with  hints  at  some 
undeveloped  kindly  instinets  hidden  deep  beneath  the  villain’s  surface.  If  readers  see  a gangster, 
perhaps,  giving  half  his  hamburger  to  a hungry  stray  dog  or  always  remembering  to  visit  his 
ailing  mother,  they’ll  find  a change  of  heart  at  the  story’s  end  far  more  plausible  than  if  this  were 
simply  sprung  on  them  unannounced.  Writers  can  get  readers  to  accept  many  otherwise 
implausible  events  by  using  foreshadowing  skilfully. 

Unhappy  Endings 

Stories  with  unhappy  endings  aren’t  automatically  better  than  ones  with 
happy  endings,  nor  does  an  unhappy  ending  make  an  escapist  story 
interpretive.  A sad  ending  to  a sentimental  story  intended  only  to  give 
readers  a good  cry  hasn’t  a lot  of  merit. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  real  life  things  seldom  work  out  perfectly; 
and  so  unhappy  endings  usually  have  the  merit  of  reflecting  reality  more 
accurately.  They  also  usually  prompt  readers  to  think  rather  than 
simply  to  enjoy  the  warm,  fuzzy  feeling  a happy  ending  provides.  For 
these  reasons  much  interpretive  literature  won’t  have  happy  endings, 
and  discriminating  readers  don’t  insist  on  feel-good  conclusions. 


Indeterminate  Endings 


In  life  many  conflicts  and  problems  never  really  end;  they  just 
go  on  and  people  must  somehow  cope  with  them.  For  this 
reason  good  interpretive  stories  often  have  indeterminate 
endings,  with  no  definite  conclusion.  Slice-of-life  stories 
normally  end  this  way.  They  leave  readers  pondering  but 
refuse  to  falsify  reality  with  some  sort  of  contrived  solution. 


13.  Find  a story  you’ve  read  for  this  course  that  has  an 
unhappy  ending.  Explain  whether  or  not  the  story  would 
be  improved  with  a happy  conclusion. 

14.  Now,  from  the  reading  you’ve  done  for  this  course,  find  a story 
with  an  indeterminate  ending.  Would  you  prefer  a more  definitive 
conclusion?  Explain  your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Characters 

“ SSEiv'..' 

1 * 

The  characters  in  a short  story  are  the  people  to  whom  the  events  happen  and  who,  in  turn, 
initiate  events. 

When  children  first  start  reading  stories,  it’s  generally  plot  that  interests  them.  They  want  action, 
excitement,  and  suspense;  and  they  appreciate  a story’s  characters  only  to  the  degree  that  they 
make  the  action  more  vivid.  Often  characters  in  children’s  books  are,  as  a result,  quite 
predictable;  there  are  totally  villainous  antagonists  and  majestically  heroic  protagonists.  In  other 
words,  there  are  characters  entirely  unlike  real  human  beings. 

As  readers  mature,  however,  they  generally  turn  to  literature  that  emphasizes  character  and 
theme.  For  such  readers  plot  may  become  important  only  so  far  as  it  helps  to  reveal  character. 

Readers  at  this  level  expect  insights  into  human  behaviour  and  want  stories  that  seem  real  and 
that  increase  their  understanding  of  people  and  their  actions.  Sophisticated  readers  will  still 
enjoy  a good  plot,  but  that  plot  may  cease  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  them.  Character  now 
takes  on  a more  vital  role. 


Ways  of  Classifying  Characters 

The  characters  you  meet  in  short  stories  and  other  works  of  fiction  aren’t  all  of  the  same  type. 
Some,  for  example,  seem  to  be  real,  complex  human  beings;  others  seem  drawn  only  sketchily 
and  superficially.  What  follows  is  a brief  discussion  of  ways  to  classify  the  characters  you’ll 
encounter. 

Flat  and  Round  Characters 


The  English  novelist  E.M.  Forster  divided  characters  in  literature  into  two  types:  flat  and  round. 


Flat  character: 

a character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 
who  has  only 
one  or  two  traits 
developed 


Flat  characters  are  those  people  appearing  in  literary  works  who  have  one,  or  at  most  two, 
character  traits.  Flat  characters  lack  complexity  and  never  surprise  the  reader.  Such  characters 
can  be  summed  up  in  a sentence.  Since  no  one  is  like  this  in  real  life,  you  can  say  that  such 
characters  haven’t  been  fully  developed;  you  can  usually  assume  that  they  have  other  facets  to 
their  personalities,  but  it  hasn’t  been  necessary  to  bring  them  out  in  the  story. 
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Round 
character:  a 

character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 
who  seems 
complex  and 
realistic 


Static  character: 

a fictional 
character  who 
does  not  change 

Dynamic 
character:  a 

fictional 
character  who 
undergoes  a 
significant 
change  in 
outlook,  belief 
or  attitude 

Stock 

Character:  a 

stereotyped 
figure  who 
occurs  over  and 
over  in  works  of 
fiction  (for 
example,  the 
aggressive 
mother-in-law, 
the  dumb 
blonde,  or  the 
boorish  cop) 

Stereotype:  an 
oversimplified, 
standardized, 
and  often 
exaggerated 
portrayal  of  a 
type  of  person, 
group,  race,  or 
issue 

Caricature:  a 

deliberate 
satirical 
exaggeration  of 
a person ’s 
characteristics 


Round  characters,  by  contrast,  are  people  appearing  in  literary  works  who  are  more  fully 
developed.  Such  characters  are  complex  and  have  multifaceted  personalities.  They  appear  as 
real  people  possessing  both  good  and  bad  qualities,  strengths,  and  weaknesses.  In  short  stories, 
where  there’s  little  opportunity  to  develop  characters,  only  one  or  two  round  charaeters  are 
generally  possible.  Even  then  it’s  impossible  for  short-story  writers  to  develop  these  characters 
to  the  extent  a novelist  could;  the  result  is  that  the  reader  must  infer  many  of  the  characters’  traits 
from  details  in  the  stories. 

Static  and  Dynamic  Characters 

Another  way  of  categorizing  fictional  characters  is  to  classify  them  as  static  and  dynamic.  Static 
characters  are  those  who  change  little  or  not  at  all  throughout  a story.  Dynamic  characters,  by 
contrast,  undergo  important  changes  in  outlook  or  understanding  as  the  story  progresses.  They 
learn  something  about  themselves,  other  people,  or  the  workings  of  the  world  because  of  what 
they’ve  gone  through  in  the  story.  Flat  characters  will  generally  be  statie.  Round  characters  may 
or  may  not  develop,  though  in  a good  short  story  it’s  very  likely  that  the  protagonist  will  do  so. 

Stock  Characters  and  Stereotypes 

A stock  character  is  a flat  character  who  crops  up  time  and 
again  in  literature.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  quiet  cowboy 
with  the  slow-to-rile-but-then-watch-out  temper,  the  dull- 
witted,  muscle-bound  thug,  the  mindless  glamour-girl,  the 
awkward  country  bumpkin,  the  fast-talking  city  slicker.  These 
characters  are  familiar  because  they’re  stereotypes;  writers 
keep  them  “in  stock”  and  bring  them  out  whenever  it  pleases 
them.  Normally  the  better  the  piece  of  literature,  the  fewer 
stock  characters  it  will  contain.  They  provide  no  new  insights 
into,  or  understanding  of,  human  nature;  and,  like  any 
stereotype,  they  do  harm  by  distorting  the  truth. 

Caricatures 

A caricature  (the  word  is 
borrowed  from  cartoon 
drawings)  is  an  exaggeration  of 
a person’s  characteristics  to  an 
absurd  degree.  A writer  who  is 
poking  fun  at  stock 

villains  in  literature,  for  example,  may  create  a villain  so 
totally  and  grotesquely  evil  as  to  be  utterly  ludicrous. 

Caricatures  are  often  used  to  spoof  or  satirize  the  stock 
characters  that  some  writers  and  readers 
take  seriously. 
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Major 

character: 

normally  the 
protagonist  and 
often  the 
antagonist  of  a 
story 

Minor 
character:  a 

character  who 
plays  a 

secondary  role 
in  a story 


Major  and  Minor  Characters 

Finally,  characters  in  short  stories  can  be  divided  into  two  more  types  - major  and  minor.  In 
virtually  every  short  story  there  will  be  at  least  one  major  character  - the  protagonist. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  a second  ~ usually  the  antagonist.  Rarely  will  there  be  more  major 
characters  in  a short  story.  Other  characters  will  be  minor.  Generally  the  major  characters  will 
be  round  and  often  developing.  Minor  characters  will  have  only  one  or  two  characteristics,  and 
so  will  remain  flat  and  static. 

1.  Using  the  terms  presented  in  the  preceding  discussion,  classify  the  following  characters. 
Explain  your  classifications. 

a.  Hazel,  George,  Harrison,  and  Diana  Moon  Glampers  in  “Harrison  Bergeron” 

b.  Martin  and  David  in  “The  First  Born  Son” 

c.  Annabel  and  Midge  in  “The  Standard  of  Living” 

2.  If  you  had  written  these  three  stories,  would  you  have  developed  any  of  these  characters 
differently?  Explain  why. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


Successful  Characterization 

Have  you  ever  lost  interest  in  a book  because  the  characters  simply  weren’t  believable?  The 
importance  of  verisimilitude  in  writing  fiction  was  discussed  in  Module  1;  it’s  in  developing 
characters  that  writers  must  be  most  careful  to  be  realistic  and  believable.  Implausible  characters 
- like  the  villain  with  the  sudden  change  of  heart  - will  turn  readers  away  faster  than  almost  any 
other  shortcoming  in  a work  of  fiction. 

Convincing  characters  must  possess  these  three  qualities: 

• clear  motivation 

• plausibility 

• consistency 

Motivation 

To  make  their  characters  plausible  and  convincing,  writers  must  ensure  that  they’re  clearly  and 
believably  motivated;  that  is,  there  must  be  acceptable  reasons  for  what  they  do.  The  motives 
given  to  characters  by  writers  involve  combinations  of  their  personalities  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  Given  the  characters’  motivation,  their  thoughts,  actions,  and 
speeches  must  make  sense.  If  a character  readers  know  to  be  cowardly  is  in  a dangerous 
situation,  he  or  she  must  act  afraid  unless  there’s  a good  reason  not  to. 
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Plausibility 


Ms.  Jensen  you  spoke  of 
characters  being  implausible. 
What  does  that  mean? 


Implausible  means  unbelievable;  and 
conversely,  plausible  means  believable. 
Plausible  characters  are  like  real  people. 

Just  as  in  real  life  no  one  is  all  good  or  all  evil, 
fictional  characters  shouldn’t  be  either 
untainted  heroes  or  unregenerate  villains. 
When  you  read  about  characters  in  a story, 
you  should  feel  that  they  behave  just  as  real 
people  might  in  a similar  situation. 


Consistency 

In  any  work  of  literature  characters’  actions  must  be  consistent;  that  is,  their  behaviour  must  be 
in  keeping  with  their  personalities  as  they’ve  been  revealed  previously.  A coward  must  continue 
to  be  cowardly  unless  there’s  some  justification  for  a change.  True,  as  stated  earlier,  round 
characters  can  develop  and  can  surprise  readers  by  revealing  unknown  qualities,  but  such 
changes  must  be  believably  explained  and  portrayed. 


c 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


You’ve  read  two  stories  investigating  father-son  relationships:  “The  First  Born  Son”  and 
“Simple  Arithmetic.”  Choose  one  of  these  stories  and  imagine  that  the  father  and  son 
confront  each  other  ten  years  later.  Describe  what  happens  and  write  a couple  of  pages  of 
dialogue  relating  their  conversation.  Be  sure  the  two  characters,  as  they  reveal 
themselves  by  their  actions  and  words,  are  clearly  motivated,  plausible,  and  consistent 
with  what  you  already  know  of  them. 
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Direct 

presentation  of 
character:  a 

method  of 
revealing 
characters  ’ 
personalities  by 
directly  telling 
readers 


Indirect 
presentation  of 
character:  a 

method  of 
revealing 
characters  ’ 
personalities 
through  what 
they  say  and  do 


Character  Presentation 


Writers  of  fiction  reveal  the  personalities  of  their  characters  in  a variety  of  ways.  Their  methods 
can  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories: 


• direct  presentation 

Direct  Presentation 


indirect  presentation 


When  using  direct  presentation,  writers  reveal 
characters’  personalities  simply  by  telling  us.  They 
can  do  this  in  two  ways:  either  a writer  can  just  tell 
us  what  a character  is  like,  or  other  characters  in  the 
story  can  tell  us  through  what  they  say,  think,  or 
write  about  that  character. 


Indirect  Presentation 

When  using  indirect  presentation, 

writers  reveal  characters’  personalities 
by  having  us  observe  them.  The  reader 
then  comes  to  realize  what  the  characters 
are  like.  There  are  three  ways  of  revealing 
characters  indirectly.  We  can  watch  what 
they  do,  we  can  hear  what  they  say,  and  we 


can  pay  attention  to  what  they  think  and  feel. 


Obviously  direct  presentation  is  the  quicker  and  simpler  method  of  revealing  character;  however, 
it  can’t  be  used  successfully  alone.  Indirect  presentation,  by  contrast,  is  generally  more  credible 
and  convincing  because  it’s  more  like  real  life.  To  create  successful  stories,  writers  must  show 
their  characters  speaking  and  acting.  Readers  will  be  convinced  of  a character’s  personality  not 
by  being  told  what  it’s  like,  but  by  seeing  that  character  in  action.  Inexperienced  writers  usually 
rely  heavily  on  direct  presentation  of  character.  Normally  experienced  writers  rely  largely  on 
indirect  methods. 

You’ve  looked  at  the  importance  of  making  inferences  when  reading 
fiction;  this  ability  is  especially  crucial  when  it  comes  to  understanding 
character.  Even  when  the  direct  method  of  presentation  is  used,  readers 
must  be  able  to  make  inferences.  When  one  character  is  talking  about 
another,  for  example,  that  character  is  expressing  an  opinion  - one  that 
readers  can’t  always  take  at  face  value.  Perhaps  the  character  who’s 
speaking  is  meant  to  be  exposed  as  jealous,  or  prejudiced,  or  dull-witted; 
in  which  case  all  that  he  or  she  says  must  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. 
The  alert  reader  will  realize  this  situation  and  make  proper  inferences. 
The  unskilled  reader  may  take  it  all  at  face  value,  and  miss  the  entire 
point. 
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And  of  course  in  a story  narrated  in  the  first  person,  readers  must  question  even  what  the  narrator 
says  about  other  charaeters.  As  you’ve  seen  earlier,  a narrator  may  not  be  trustworthy;  an 
innocent-eye  narrator,  for  example,  can’t  be  presumed  to  really  understand  what’s  going  on.  In 
such  cases  readers  must  be  able  to  make  the  inferences  necessary  for  understanding  what  a 
character  discussed  by  the  narrator  is  really  like.  Only  a direct  comment  made  by  an  omniscient 
or  limited-omniscient  narrator  can  be  taken  at  face  value,  and  good  writers  use  such  comments 
very  sparingly. 

3.  Make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and  then  turn  back  to  the  story  “The  First  Born  Son” 
(page  278  of  Literary  Experiences).  Find  an  example  of  each  method  of  character 
presentation  and  cite  it  in  your  chart. 


Character  Presentation  in  “The  First  Born  Son” 

Method 

Example 

What  Is  Revealed 

what  the  narrator  says 

what  another  character 
says  or  thinks 

what  the  character  says 

what  the  character  does 

what  the  character  thinks  or 
feels 

4.  Because  the  story  “Simple  Arithmetic”  has  no  narrator,  it  relies  heavily  on  indirect 

presentation  to  reveal  the  personalities  of  Stephen  and  his  father.  Tell  what  the  reader  can 
infer  about  character  from  any  five  of  the  following  quotations. 

a.  Well,  1 am  back  in  School,  as  you  can  see,  and  the  place  is  just  as  miserable  as  ever.  My 
only  friend,  the  one  I talked  to  you  about,  Ronald  Fletcher,  is  not  coming  back  any  more 
because  someone  persuaded  his  mother  that  she  was  letting  him  go  to  waste,  since  he  was 
extremely  photogenic,  so  now  he  is  going  to  become  a child  actor.  I was  very  surprised  to 
hear  this,  as  the  one  thing  Ronnie  liked  to  do  was  play  basketball.  He  was  very  shy. 

- January  15 

b.  1 don’t  care  about  this  because  the  next  two  week-ends  are  skiing  week-ends  and  I have 
never  seen  any  point  in  waking  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  just  to  get  frozen  stiff  and 
endure  terrible  pain,  even  if  sports  are  a part  of  growing  up,  as  you  say.  Besides,  we  will 
save  twenty-seven  dollars  by  having  me  stay  in  my  room. 

- January  15 

c.  (1  do  not  agree  with  M.  Frisch  that  prudent  persons  allow  for  “continjensies”  of  this  kind, 
now  that  air  travel  is  as  standard  as  it  is,  and  the  service  usually  so  good,  but  we  must 
remember  that  Swiss  people  are,  by  and  large,  the  most  meticulous  in  the  world  and  nothing 
offends  them  more  than  other  people  who  are  not  punctual.) 


- reply  to  letter  of  January  15 
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d.  I can  easily  see  how  you  might  have  made  a parallel  between  your  friend  who  has  gotten  into 
trouble,  and  Martha  who  is  expecting  the  baby  in  May,  but  there  is  only  a superficial 
similarity  in  the  two  cases. 

Your  friend  is,  or  was,  still  a child,  and  would  have  done  better  to  have  accepted  the 
limitations  of  the  world  of  childhood  - as  you  can  clearly  see  for  yourself,  now  that  she  is  in 
this  predicament.  Martha,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hardly  a child.  She  was  a mature  human 
being,  responsible  for  her  own  actions  and  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  the  baby  when  it 
came.  Moreover  I,  unlike  the  science  “instructer”  am  not  a drip,  I too  am  responsible  for  my 
actions,  and  so  Martha  and  I are  married  and  I will  do  my  best  to  live  up  to  her  and  the  baby. 

- February  2 

e.  - and  another  room  which  will  be  for  you.  Martha  felt  that  it  was  very  important  for  you  to 
feel  that  you  had  a place  of  your  own  when  you  came  home  to  us,  and  so  it  is  largely  thanks 
to  her  that  we  have  taken  such  a big  place.  The  room  will  double  as  a study  for  me  when 
you  are  not  with  us,  but  we  will  move  all  my  books  and  papers  and  paraphernalia  whenever 
you  come,  and  Martha  is  planning  to  hang  the  Japanese  silk  screen  you  liked  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed. 

- February  2 

f.  When  I was  exactly  your  age  I broke  my  ankle  too — I wasn’t  on  a defective  stepladder,  I was 
playing  hockey — and  it  hurt  like  the  devil.  I still  remember  it  and  you  have  all  my 
sympathy.  (I  have  written  to  the  School  Physician  to  ask  how  long  you  will  have  to  be 
immobilised,  and  to  urge  him  to  get  you  back  into  the  athletic  program  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  specialist’s  bill  should  be  sent  to  me.) 

- February  8 

g.  I was  surprised  that  you  said  you  were  helping  Martha  to  pack  because  when  you  and 
Mummy  were  married  I do  not  ever  remember  you  packing  or  anything  like  that  so  I guess 
Martha  is  reforming  your  charactor.  I was  also  surprised  by  what  you  said  about  the  girl 
who  died.  What  I mean  is,  if  anyone  had  told  me  a story  like  that  I think  I would  just  have 
let  myself  get  a little  worked  up  about  the  science  instructer  because  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
was  a villan  too.  Of  course  you  are  much  more  riserved  than  I am. 

- February  12 

h.  This  makes  me  first  in  the  class,  which  doesn’t  mean  very  much  since  none  of  the  children 
here  have  any  life  of  the  mind,  as  you  would  say.  I mean  they  are  all  jerks,  more  or  less. 

- March  12 

i.  Just  yesterday  I had  a letter  from  your  mother.  She  has  taken  a little  house  in  Majorca, 
which  is  an  island  off  the  Spanish  coast  as  you  probably  know,  and  she  suggests  that  you 
should  come  to  her  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Of  course  you  are  always  welcome  here — and 
you  could  rest  as  much  as  you  wanted — but  Majorca  is  very  beautiful  and  would  certainly 
appeal  to  the  artistic  side  of  your  nature. 

- March  16 

j . I wrote  to  Mummy  a week  ago  to  say  that  I would  like  very  much  to  spend  my  Easter 
vacation  in  Majorca.  So  far  she  has  not  answered  my  letter,  but  I guess  she  will  pretty  soon. 

- March  26 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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Character  Foils 


Character  foil: 

a character 
whose  traits 
contrast 
noticeably  with 
those  of  another 
character, 
thereby 

emphasizing  that 
other- 

character ’s 
traits 


Another  method  of  revealing  character  that  short-story 
writers  sometimes  employ  is  the  use  of  the 
character  foil.  A character  foil  is  simply  a 


personality  of  some  other  person  in  the  story 
by  exhibiting  contrasting  traits.  Actually,  the 
traits  of  both  characters  are  emphasized  by 


the  contrast.  The  more  villainous  the 
villain,  the  more  heroic  the  hero  looks. 


The  uglier  and  cruder  the  wicked 
stepsisters,  the  more  beautiful  and 
virtuous  Cinderella  appears.  Foils, 
however,  need  not  be  antagonistic  to 
each  other;  the  simple  presence  of 
two  characters  with  opposite 
characteristics  in  a story  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  technique  to  work. 


5.  Find  an  example  of  the  use  of  character  foils  in  one  of  the  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  course. 

Show  how  the  technique  is  used  and  what  it  accomplishes  by  making  direct  references  to  the 

story  itself. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
Characters  in  Conflict 

You’ve  now  done  quite  a bit  of  work  analysing  conflicts  and  characters  in  short  stories;  however, 
it’s  very  important  to  remember  that  in  fact  the  two  can’t  really  be  separated.  Conflicts  occur 
between  characters  (or  between  a character  and  some  other  force),  and  characters  are  motivated 
by  conflicts.  It’s  necessary,  when  you  get  into  serious  analysis,  to  deal  with  the  two  together. 
And  an  important  part  of  this  sort  of  analysis  is  thinking  about  and  evaluating  characters’ 
responses  to  the  conflicts  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

6.  Select  any  story  you’ve  read  for  this  module  and  do  the  following: 

a.  Pick  one  major  character  in  your  chosen  story  and  analyse  his  or  her  outlook  on  life. 
Describe  what  the  character  values  and  considers  important,  how  the  character  reacts  to 
other  people,  and  how  he  or  she  responds  to  adverse  situations. 

b.  Now  describe  in  more  detail  how  the  character  you’ve  selected  deals  with  the  principal 
conflict  in  the  story.  Try  to  be  specific. 

c.  Now  evaluate  this  character’s  behaviour.  In  other  words,  tell  how  well  or  how  poorly 
the  character  responded  to  conflict  - in  your  opinion.  If  you  had  been  the  character, 
what  would  you  have  done  differently? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


You’ll  be  doing  more  of  this  sort  of  evaluating  in  Section  3. 
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Theme:  the 
central  idea  or 
insight  about  life 
that  emerges 
from  a work  of 
fiction 


Oh  no!  Theme!  I always 
have  an  awful  time  trying 
to  figure  out  a story’s  theme. 


Don’t  worry,  Rico,  you’re  not  alone. 
Many  students  have  difficulty  stating 
the  themes  of  stories,  even  when  they 
feel  confident  that  they’ve  understood 
what  the  story  was  all  about. 


The  material  that  follows  should  help  clarify  just  what  a theme  is  and  how  you  should  go  about 
formulating,  or  expressing,  the  themes  of  short  stories  you  read. 

Theme  Defined 


The  theme  of  a work  of  fiction  is  its  central,  underlying  idea  or 
the  insight  about  life  it  offers. 


Not  every  literary  work  has  a theme;  some  short  stories  and 
novels,  for  example,  are  written  only  to  entertain  their 
readers  - to  amuse  them,  to  terrify  them,  to  keep  them  on 
the  edges  of  their  seats  with  suspense.  Theme  does  exist  in 
a work  of  fiction  when  the  writer  has  tried  to  reveal  some 
truth  about  life  or  accurately  to  record  or  illustrate  some 
aspect  of  life.  Such  an  attempt  creates  a unifying  or  central 
idea  for  the  piece  of  literature.  It  is  this  idea  that  can  be 
called  a theme. 


Analysing  and  Describing  Themes 

As  noted  before,  students  sometimes  find  picking  out  and  expressing  a short  story’s  theme  a 
difficult  task.  In  part  this  is  because  often  a theme  simply  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  a 
few  words.  If  an  author  is  attempting  to  say  something  serious  about  human  life  with  all  its 
complexities,  trying  to  sum  it  up  in  a catchphrase  or  a cliche  (for  example,  “Crime  doesn’t  pay”) 
is  impossible.  Indeed,  if  a theme  were  capable  of  being  expressed  adequately  in  such  a way,  one 
could  legitimately  ask  why  the  writer  had  bothered  to  write  a story  in  order  to  express  it. 
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Because  themes  can  be  rather  complex  things,  they  can  generally  be  stated  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  possible  to  sum  up  a story’s  theme  in  a sentence;  more  often  you’ll  need 
several  sentences,  and  sometimes  even  paragraphs.  There’s  no  one  way  of  expressing  the  theme 
of  a complex  work  of  literature. 

In  good  fiction  theme  arises  naturally  out  of  the  story,  but  you  may  sometimes  experience 
difficulty  in  expressing  the  theme  of  a particular  story.  You  may  think  that  you  know  the  story 
well,  understand  it,  and  have  strong  feelings  about  it;  but  you  may  still  be  unable  to  express  your 
feelings  in  the  form  of  a statement  of  theme.  This  problem  can  be  overcome  with  practice.  As 
you  become  a more  experienced  reader,  you’ll  gain  greater  understanding  from  your  reading  and 
be  able  to  express  themes  more  easily.  If  you  can  express  the  theme  of  a story,  you  have  a good 
understanding  of  it;  you  understand  not  only  the  events  but  also  the  insight  that  the  events 
convey. 


Theme  Versus  Moral 


Along  with  the  realization  that  a theme  of  a good 
short  story  should  not  be  expressed  by  a simple 
cliche  goes  the  understanding  that  a theme  should 
not  be  confused  with  a moral.  A story  should 
reveal  some  aspect  of  life,  but  it  need  not  (indeed, 
should  not)  teach  a lesson  or  preach  a sermon.  A 
good  short  story  reports  human  behaviour,  but 
doesn’t  judge.  It  tells  us  “This  is  how  life  is,”  not 
“This  is  how  you  should  live  your  life.”  Rather 
than  preach,  good  fiction  should  give  readers  a 
new  awareness  of  life  or  make  them  think  more 
deeply  about  some  aspect  of  their  existence. 


Complexity  of  Themes 


A rich  story  can  have  different  interpretations;  some  have  kept  scholars  busy  for  centuries 
arguing  over  their  meanings.  Such  works  of  literature  are  like  good,  productive  mines:  the 
deeper  you  dig,  the  more  layers  you  encounter.  The  process  of  uncovering  them,  of  course, 
makes  readers  think  about  life,  which  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  most  good  writers.  Even  if  you 
reject  a story’s  theme,  if  it  has  forced  you  to  think,  it’s  been  of  great  value. 

Don’t  think,  though,  that  because  stories  can  be  open  to  a variety  of  formulations  of  themes,  any 
statement  of  theme  is  acceptable.  If  you  present  a theme  for  a story,  you  must  be  able  to  defend 
it  by  referring  to  the  story  itself.  If  you  can’t  provide  evidence,  you  must  reject  your 
interpretation  of  its  theme.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a theme  stated  explicitly  somewhere  in  a 
story;  perhaps  one  of  the  characters  will  express  precisely  the  idea  the  writer  hoped  to  convey. 
More  often,  though,  a theme  is  only  implied,  and  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  infer  it  from  the 
other  elements  in  the  story. 
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Principles  for  Discovering  Theme 

Although  there  is  no  magic  formula  for  discovering  theme,  the  following  principles  may  help 
you.  Study  them  carefully. 

Theme  as  a Generalization  About  Life 

Good  literature  conveys  themes  or  messages  about  life  that  continue  to  be  relevant  over  time. 

Try  to  determine  what  this  general  message  is  by  observing  the  elements  of  the  story;  then 
formulate  a simple,  general  statement  about  the  story’s  theme.  Make  references  to  the  elements 
of  the  story  (character,  events,  setting,  etc.)  that  support  your  interpretation;  but  don’t  use  the 
names  of  the  story’s  characters,  and  don’t  summarize  the  plot.  Generalize  from  what  you  learn 
by  watching  the  characters  work  through  the  plot. 

Be  careful,  though,  not  to  make  the  generalization  larger  than  is  justified  by  the  terms  of  the 
story.  Since  few  stories  have  themes  that  can  be  expressed  as  universal  generalizations,  you 
should  avoid  terms  like  all,  every,  and  always,  and  substitute  terms  like  some,  sometimes,  and 
seldom. 

Consistency 

Theme  is  the  central,  constant,  and  unifying  concept  of  the  story:  it  accounts  for  all  the  major 
elements  in  the  story  and  should  not  be  seriously  contradicted  by  any  of  them.  To  be  valid,  your 
theme  must  be  based  on  existing  story  elements.  You  shouldn’t  force  the  meaning  of  some 
significant  detail  to  justify  your  statement.  Nor  should  you  rely  upon  assumptions  supplied  by 
your  own  experience. 

Theme  Versus  Subject 


Unfortunately  the  word  theme  can  be  used  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  people  use  the  word  to  mean  subject,  as  when  they 
speak  of  someone  writing  on  the  theme  of  love  or  the  theme 
of  war. 

When  it  comes  to  expressing  the  theme  of  a story,  don’t 
fall  into  the  trap  of  presenting  a subject  in  this  way. 
Rather,  the  theme  of  a story  must  say  something  about  a 
subject,  and  should  be  expressed  in  a statement. 

Loneliness,  for  instance,  may  be  the  subject  of  a story,  but 
the  theme  might  be  that  loneliness  can  be  particularly 
devastating  when  it  afflicts  the  aged.  A good  idea,  when  you’re 
trying  to  express  a story’s  theme,  is  always  to  begin  by  saying, 
“The  theme  is  that . . . .”  This  will  force  you  into  expressing  an 
idea,  not  a subject. 


Appropriateness 

Remember  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  stating  the  theme  of  a story.  A story  presents  a 
view  of  life,  but  this  view  may  be  expressed  in  a number  of  different  ways.  A sentence  may  be 
used  to  express  the  theme  of  a short,  simple  story,  but  a paragraph  may  be  required  to  express  the 
theme  of  a longer  and  more  complicated  selection. 
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The  Language  of  Statements  About  Theme 

Try  to  express  the  theme  of  a selection  in  your  own  words,  and  avoid  using  cliches  or  familiar 
sayings  even  though  these  may  seem  to  express  the  generalization  in  the  story.  In  fact,  relying 
on  ready-made  cliches  will  probably  cause  you  to  trivialize  the  real  meaning  of  the  story.  Old 
cliches  hinder  fresh  perceptions. 


Formulating  Themes:  A Bit  of  Practice 


If  all  this  information  seems  overwhelming,  probably  what  you  need  is  a bit  of  practice  in 
determining  and  expressing  themes  in  short  stories.  The  simplest  way  to  get  this  practice  is  to 
think  back  to  stories  with  which  you’re  already  familiar. 


^ Literary^ 
Experiences 
II 


1 .  Think  back  to  the  story  “Harrison  Bergeron,”  or,  if  you  don’t  remember  it  well  enough, 

reread  it  (it’s  on  page  53  of  Literary  Experiences).  Ask  yourself  what  central  idea  the  writer, 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  was  conveying  to  the  reader  in  this  story.  Express  this  idea  in  a 
statement  of  theme  of  one  or  more  sentences.  To  ensure  that  you’re  on  track,  compare  your 
statement  with  the  one  suggested  in  the  Appendix  before  going  on;  but  be  sure  not  to  glance 
at  the  suggested  statements  of  theme  for  questions  2 and  3 ! 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 


& y ” '"“vi, 

^Literary 

Experiences 


II 


2.  Now  think  back  to,  or  reread,  “The  First  Born  Son”  (on  page  278  of  Literary  Experiences) 
and  come  up  with  a statement  of  theme  for  this  story. 

3.  This  time  try  to  express  the  theme  of  “The  Dead  Child”  (on  page  218). 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 


WRITING  FOLDER 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  ideas. 


As  a reader  you  don’t  have  to  agree  with  the  themes  expressed  in  works  of  fiction. 
Select  one  of  the  three  stories  you  dealt  with  in  questions  1,  2,  and  3 and  express  your 
own  views  on  the  theme  of  that  story  as  you  interpret  it.  Are  you  in  total  agreement? 
Are  you  in  total  disagreement?  Or  do  you,  perhaps,  think  the  theme  is  valid  only  in 
part? 


2.  Think  of  an  insight  into  life  that  you’ve  acquired  in  the  not-too-distant  past.  Write  the 
outline  of  a short  story  that  would  illustrate  and  bring  to  life  that  insight  and  bring  it 
to  life  for  your  readers.  If  you  feel  so  inclined,  go  ahead  and  write  the  story  itself  - or 
perhaps  only  the  first  page  or  two. 
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Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I think  it’s  safe  to  say  that  no  good  writers  of  fiction  - with  the 
possible  exception  of  satirists  - write  principally  to  illustrate  a theme.  It’s  the 
story  that  comes  first;  writers  are,  after  all,  storytellers.  But  that  begs  the 
question,  what  is  it  about  a story  that  first  inspired  someone  to  write  it?  And 
when  you  try  to  answer  that  question,  you  start  thinking  about  theme. 


Values 


Honesty 

Conformity 


12'’® 


Int 


> 


% 


egritij 

OBEDIENCE 


Security 
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Themes  in  works  of  fiction  often  centre  around  values  - beliefs  in  such  concepts  as  love, 
honesty,  and  justice  according  to  which  people  tend  to  direct  their  lives.  You  were  asked  to 
think  about  values  briefly  in  Activity  2 when  it  was  pointed  out  how  frequently  conflicts  in 
interpretive  fiction  involve  struggles  between  people  holding  different  values  - or  between 
conflicting  values  held  by  one  protagonist.  You  were  asked  there  to  think  about  and  evaluate  the 
conflicting  values  in  “The  First  Bom  Son.” 
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Values  are  often  related  to  particular  cultures  and  subcultures;  what’s 
important  in  one  society  isn’t  necessarily  important  in  another.  And 
even  when  there’s  a fairly  general  agreement  about  governing 
principles  within  one  society,  values  may  vary  according  to 
socioeconomic  strata  or  according  to  age  groups.  The  values  that  one 
ethnic  group  in  our  society  holds  may  differ  from  those  that  another 
ethnic  group  deems  important.  Young  people,  in  particular,  face 
a bewildering  array  of  conflicting  values,  each  sanctioned  by 
various  segments  of  society.  The  values  exhibited  by  a teen’s 
peer  group  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  values  expressed  in  the 
home  or  the  school.  Values  also  relate  to  a person’s  individual 
tastes.  What  one  person  values,  another  may  not. 


All  elements  in  a culture  influence  what  its  members  learn  to 

value.  Values  develop  over  a long  period  of  time.  They’re  the  end  product  of  all  of  a person’s 
experiences.  People  constantly  reassess  and  redefine  their  values  as  their  knowledge  and 
experience  widen.  Sometimes  this  process  is  conscious;  sometimes  it’s  subconscious. 


Because  values  are  learned,  even  characters  in  fiction  can  serve  as  models.  Through  literature, 
people  can  share  the  experiences  of  many  individuals.  The  readers  can  empathize  with 
characters  quite  different  from  themselves.  Readers  can  suspend  their  own  values  and  look  at 
life  through  someone  else’s  eyes.  Often  this  experience  will  increase  a person’s  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  others,  especially  as  the  reader  is  often  shown  the  reasons  why  characters  hold 
the  values  they  do.  Literature  offers  readers  many  opportunities  to  examine  and  refine  their 
values  on  their  route  to  becoming  better  human  beings. 


While  many  short  stories  deal  with  value  issues,  good  stories  never  preach;  they  never  tell 
readers  which  values  they  should  adopt.  Rather,  they  illustrate  a conflict  of  values  or  portray  a 
value-laden  situation  that  will  make  readers  think  about  the  issues  and  perhaps  reassess  their  own 
values.  To  determine  what  values  a character  does  possess  in  a story,  readers  must  make 
inferences.  Values,  like  other  aspects  of  personality,  may  be  judged  from  what  characters  say 
and  do,  from  their  thoughts,  and  from  how  they  react  with  other  characters  in  the  story.  Of 
course  readers  should  also  be  able  to  infer  at  least  some  of  the  values  held  by  the  writers  of 
stories  they  read. 


4.  For  each  of  the  following  two  works,  suggest  one  or  more  values  held  by  the  writers  that 
underlie  the  themes  of  their  stories. 

a.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  b.  “The  Dead  Child” 

5.  As  has  been  discussed  earlier,  individual  readers  respond  to  what  they  read  differently 
because  they  are,  of  course,  all  unique;  and  part  of  their  uniqueness  is  due  to  the  values  they 
hold. 

Suggest  ways  in  which  readers’  personal  and/or  cultural  values  could  influence  their 
responses  to  “The  First  Born  Son.” 

6.  In  “Simple  Arithmetic,”  what  are  some  of  the  values  held  by  the  father  and  son  that  you  were 
able  to  infer  by  reading  their  letters? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  ' 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Books  and  stories  can  change  people’s  lives.  Have  you  ever  read 
a work  of  fiction  that  changed  your  life  - perhaps  by  causing  you 
to  reassess  some  value  of  your  own?  If  so,  identify  the  work  and 
describe  how  it  got  you  thinking.  What  was  the  result? 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 


/ still  don’t  feel  very  confident  about 
expressing  themes  of  stories.  I know 
if  a story’s  talking  about  love,  hate, 
growing  up,  or  aging,  loneliness,  or 
whatever;  but  just  what  it’s  saying 
about  the  topic  is  often  hard  to  pinpoint. 


And  that’s  because  it’s  often 
something  very  complex  that 
really  can’t  be  adequately 
summarized  in  a sentence  or 
two.  But  the  very  process  of 
trying  can  bring  you  closer  to 
understanding.  Perhaps  the 
following  discussion  will  help. 
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When  you  start  trying  to  work  out  the  theme  of  a story,  ask  yourself  what  the  writer’s  purpose 
was  in  writing  the  work.  Just  what  was  the  writer  trying  to  say  to  his  or  her  readers?  Then  try  to 
express  this  idea  in  a sentence  or  two  (in  more  complex  stories  a paragraph  or  two  may  be 
needed). 

Of  course  what  you  write  will  likely  seem  awfully  sketchy  and  sterile  when  compared  to  the 
story  itself;  it’s  the  richness  of  the  story  that  breathes  life  into  the  unifying  concept,  or  theme. 

But  the  process  of  searching  for  a theme  and  formulating  it  in  a statement  will  get  you  thinking 
about  the  story  in  ways  that  you  might  not  otherwise  have  attempted.  Your  formulation,  dry  as  it 
may  seem,  should  increase  your  insight  into  the  story. 

Remember  that  purely  escapist  stories  may  have  no  theme  at  all,  and  some  stories  appearing  to 
be  interpretive  may  just  present  a moral  or  some  other  trite  observation.  A truly  interpretive 
work  of  fiction,  however,  should  get  you  thinking  about  life  in  a way  that  likely  hadn’t  occurred 
to  you  before.  That  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  accept  such  a story’s  theme,  but  you  should  think 
about  it  seriously. 

Here  are  some  points  to  remember  when  you’re  trying  to  formulate  the  theme  of  a story: 

• Express  the  theme  not  as  a topic  but  as  an  idea  about  that  topic;  present  it  in  a statement. 

• Don’t  express  the  theme  as  a well-known  cliche  unless  it  really  does  seem  that  there  is  no 
more  depth  to  the  story  than  the  cliche  expresses. 

• Don’t  formulate  the  theme  as  a moral  unless,  once  again,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  to  the 
central  concept  of  the  story  than  what  is  expressed  in  the  moral. 

• Be  sure  nothing  in  the  story  contradicts  your  statement  of  theme.  If  something  does,  you’ll 
have  to  revise  or  abandon  your  statement. 

• Always  generalize.  Don’t  talk  about  specific  characters;  rather  phrase  your  statement  so 
that  you  talk  about  people  or  some  people. 

• Don’t  universalize.  Stay  away  from  words  like  “everyone,”  “always,”  and  “most.” 

• Remember  that  there’s  no  one,  correct  way  to  express  a theme. 

What  follows  is  a series  of  flawed  statements  of  theme.  Tell  what’s  wrong  with  each;  then 
rewrite  each  one  correctly. 

1.  Too  much  freedom  is  always  a bad  thing. 

2.  Maria  learns  that  love  can  be  very  painful. 

3.  Might  makes  right. 

4.  innocence  versus  maturity 

5.  You  shouldn’t  judge  people  until  you’ve  experienced  life  from  their  point  of  view. 

6.  Don’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 
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Booklet 


7.  Young  people  always  look  at  life  differently  from  older  people. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 

You’ll  be  getting  more  practice  in  expressing  stories’  themes  in  the  next  section. 


Enrichment 


If  you’d  like  to  read  another  excellent  interpretive  short  story  - one  that 
should  get  you  thinking  about  a number  of  issues  - turn  to  page  405  of 
Literary  Experiences  and  read  “I  Stand  Here  Ironing”  by  American  writer 
Tillie  Olsen.  This  story,  made  up  of  the  thoughts  a mother  has  while 
ironing  clothes,  will  demand  a good  deal  of  active  inference-making  on 
your  part,  but  you  should  find  it  worth  the  effort.  As  you  read,  ask 
yourself  who  you  really  come  to  know  best,  the  mother  or  her 
daughter,  Emily.  Ask  yourself,  as  well,  how  reliable  a narrator 
the  mother  is. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


What  are  your  thoughts  after  reading  “I  Stand  Here 
Ironing”?  What  do  you  think  of  the  narrator  and  Emily? 
Why  is  it  so  appropriate  that  the  mother  stands  there 
ironing  throughout  the  story?  Do  you  think  her  thoughts 
about  Emily  are  all  justified?  Will  Emily’s  life  likely  end 
up  like  her  mother’s? 


Conclusion 

This  section  has  tried  to  give  you  some  of  the  tools  you  need  to  understand  and  appreciate  good 
short  stories.  There’s  always  a danger  in  analysing  works  of  literature  that  the  direct,  immediate 
communication  between  writer  and  reader  will  be  damaged.  Just  as  a biologist  must  kill  a frog 
before  dissecting  it,  it’s  often  said  that  literary  analysis  kills  the  works  analysed,  along  with  the 
pleasure  they  should  give  readers.  This  section  has  tried  not  to  do  this;  it’s  to  be  hoped,  rather, 
that  it  has  increased  your  ability  to  respond  fully  to  stories  that  you  read  in  the  future.  You’ll  be 
getting  more  help  with  developing  this  ability  in  Section  3. 


ASSIGNMENT  ' ' t:— 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SHORT  STORIES  - 
DIGGING  DEEPER 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


Do  you  feel  comfortable  when  asked  to  identify  and  discuss  literary  symbols?  Are  you  always 
sensitive  to  irony  in  short  stories?  Do  you  understand  satire? 

These  are  three  of  the  concepts  with  which  Section  3 will  help  you.  By  the  time  you’ve  finished 
this  section  you  should  be  quite  adept  at  reading  interpretive  short  stories  actively  and 
perceptively,  and  you’ll  be  ready  to  move  on  to  a study  of  other  literary  genres.  Your 
assignment  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  apply  your  understanding  of  the  concepts  covered  in 
Section  3 by  asking  you  to  analyse  and  evaluate  aspects  of  three  short  stories. 


Section  3:  Short  Stories  - Digging  Deeper 
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Activity  1 : Understanding  Symbolism 


Symbol:  an 
object,  person, 
or  event  that  has 
a meaning 
greater  than  its 
literal  meaning 


How  skilled  are  you  at  recognizing  literary  symbols?  Many  readers  feel  rather  insecure  in  this 
area;  they  may  tend  either  to  miss  important  symbols  entirely  or,  conversely,  to  see  symbolism 
everywhere,  in  places  writers  never  intended.  Being  able  to  identify  and  respond  to  literary 
symbols  requires  a good  deal  of  skill  on  the  part  of  a reader.  If  symbolism  is  something  that 
makes  you  feel  uncomfortable,  this  activity  should  help  you. 


Symbolism:  the 
use  of  symbols  in 
literature 


Put  most  simply,  a symbol  is  something  that  stands  for  something  else.  For  example,  the  cross  is 
a symbol  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  maple  leaf  and  the  beaver  are  symbols  of  Canada.  A 
handshake  is  a symbol  of  friendliness,  a fist  one  of  anger. 


You  encounter  symbols  every  day.  Many  are  visual:  a heart,  a skull-and-crossbones,  the 
swastika,  the  Star  of  David.  Other  symbols  are  auditory  - for  example,  the  theme  song  to  a 
television  show.  If  you’re  a hockey  fan,  it’s  unlikely  that  you  could  ever  hear  the  theme  music  to 
Hockey  Night  in  Canada  without  thinking  of  hockey.  For  you,  the  music  represents,  or 
symbolizes,  hockey. 


A literary  symbol  is  something  occurring  in  a work  of  fiction  that  has  a literal  meaning  in  the 
work  but  which  also  has  a symbolic  meaning;  that  is,  it  stands  for  something  over  and  above  its 
literal  meaning.  Whether  it’s  a character,  an  object,  an  event,  a place,  a situation,  or  anything 
else,  it’ s a literary  symbol  if  it  has  a meaning  larger  than  itself. 

The  sun,  for  example,  might  represent  hope  or  happiness.  A tree  could  symbolize  strength  or 
endurance.  A child  might  be  a symbol  for  innocence.  Always  remember,  though,  that  you  can’t 
predetermine  the  value  of  a literary  symbol.  That  child  could  just  as  easily  be  used  as  a symbol 
for  selfishness  or  deceitfulness;  it’s  only  by  reading  the  story  that  you  can  tell. 
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Writers  use  symbols  because  they  add  depth  of  meaning  to  their  works.  Writers  of  short  stories 
tend  to  be  especially  fond  of  symbols;  the  relatively  short  length  of  their  fictional  works  makes  it 
important  to  maximize  the  meaning  they  get  out  of  what  they  write,  and  symbols  help  them 
accomplish  this  task.  Usually  it’s  possible  to  enjoy  and  understand  a story  even  if  you  don’t  pick 
up  on  its  symbolic  meanings,  but  some  of  the  richness  of  the  story  will  be  lost.  A few  stories, 
however,  turn  so  completely  on  their  symbolic  meanings  that  a failure  to  understand  the  symbols 
will  mean  a failure  to  understand  the  stories  entirely. 


Here  are  four  important  points  to  remember  as  you  look  for  symbols  in  stories: 


Literary  symbols  get  their  meanings  within  the  stories  in  which 
they  occur.  In  other  words,  if  you  encounter  an  owl  in  a story, 
don’t  assume  that,  since  in  our  society  owls  often  symbolize 
wisdom,  that’s  what  it  represents  in  the  story.  The  owl,  if  it  has 
any  symbolic  value,  will  get  it  from  the  work  itself,  and  a careful 
reading  should  tell  you  what,  if  anything,  it  symbolizes. 


If  something  in  a story  has  symbolic  value,  there  will  likely  be 
repeated  references  made  to  it  in  the  story.  If  it’s  mentioned 
just  once,  chances  are  it  doesn’t  have  symbolic  meaning. 


Don’t  start  seeing  symbols  everywhere  you  look.  If  you’re  going  to 
err  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it’s  generally  better  to  miss  symbolic 
meanings  than  to  read  them  in  where  they  don’t  exist. 


Symbols  can  represent  complex  clusters  of  ideas,  so  they  can  be  hard 
to  label  precisely.  This  doesn’t  mean,  though,  that  they  represent  anything  anyone  says 
they  do;  their  possible  meanings  depend  on  the  context  in  which  they  occur. 
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Now  turn  to  page  97  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  short  story  “Boys  and  Girls”  by 
Canadian  writer  Alice  Munro.  Read  above  all  to  enjoy  the  story,  and  allow  yourself  to  respond 
to  it;  but  keep  your  eyes  open  as  well  for  any  literary  symbols  you  see  at  work. 

\r—  WRITING  FOLDER  ' 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


In  “Boys  and  Girls”  Alice  Munro  paints  a vivid  picture  of  a young  girl  moving  from 
childhood  to  adolescence  in  a society  with  very  rigid  expectations  of  what  boys  and  girls 
should  do  and  how  they  should  act. 

To  what  degree  do  you  think  her  portrayal  is  true?  Have  things  changed  fundamentally 
since  the  era  in  which  the  story  is  set,  or  does  society  still  dictate  how  boys  and  girls 
develop  and  behave?  Explain  your  thoughts. 


Now  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


1.  Animals  have  a symbolic  meaning  in  “Boys  and  Girls.” 


a.  Show  how  this  statement  is  true  by  referring  to  details  in  the  story. 

b.  Why  does  the  narrator  let  Flora  escape? 


2. 


3. 


The  narrator  of  “Boys  and 
Girls”  really  inhabits  three 
different  physical  worlds: 

• her  father’s  world  - the 
farm  and  the  basement 

• her  mother’s  world  - the 
house  and  kitchen 

• the  bedroom,  upstairs 

Each  of  these  worlds  has  a 
symbolic  significance;  each  one 
represents,  or  stands  for, 
something.  Try  to  explain  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  each  world. 


Did  you  notice  that  readers  never  learn  the  name  of  the  story’s  narrator? 
brother’s  name  - Laird,  which 
is  Scottish  for  lord.  Suggest 
symbolic  significance  for  these 
facts. 


We  do  know  her 
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4.  The  narrator  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  struggles  against  attempts  by  her  family  - and  by  extension 
by  her  society  at  large  - to  make  her  into  what  it  considers  a maturing  girl  should  be.  It 
would  be  easy  for  readers  to  see  the  story  as  a simple  black-and-white  account  of  an 
individual’s  struggle  to  be  herself  rather  than  to  conform  to  society’s  norms. 

But  is  it  that  simple?  The  fact  is  that  as  the  story  progresses  there  are  clear  indications  that 
in  spite  of  herself  the  narrator  is  becoming  more  “feminine”  in  ways  of  which  her  society 
would  approve. 

a.  Point  out  three  of  these  indications. 

b.  What  are  readers  to  understand  from  this  process?  Is  the  narrator  giving  in  to  external 
pressures  to  conform,  or  is  this  simply  a natural  maturing  process  dictated  by  genes  and 
hormones?  Explain  your  ideas. 

c.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  try  to  formulate  a statement  of  theme  for  “Boys  and  Girls.” 

5.  Would  you  characterize  the  ending  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  as  a happy  one?  Why  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

If  you’d  read  “Boys  and  Girls”  without  noting  the  symbolic  significance  of  such  things  as  the 
foxes  and  Flora,  you  could  still  have  enjoyed  the  story  and  got  a good  deal  out  of  reading  it.  The 
symbolism  in  the  story  does,  however,  add  depth.  The  foxes  serve  as  a good  example  of  this 
point. 


The  foxes  in  “Boys  and  Girls”  demonstrate  the  richness  symbols  can  attain.  These  animals  seem 
to  symbolize  the  narrator.  They,  like  her,  are  caged  in  by  others;  and  like  her  they’ll  be  killed  in 
their  prime  - though  in  the  narrator’s  case  the  killing  will  involve  being  forced  into  a woman’s 
role  despite  her  desire  to  do  a man’s  work.  Again,  like  the  narrator,  the  foxes  are  unnamed  - 
until  they’re  added  to  the  breeding  stock.  The  narrator,  too,  will  achieve  real  identity  in  her 
world  when  she  assumes  the  roles  her  society  assigns  women.  The  narrator  sees  the  hostility  in 
the  “malevolent  faces”  of  the  foxes,  but  she’s  too  young  at  the  time  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
reaction  to  their  captivity.  Is  this  hostility  a reflection  of  her  own  inner  feelings? 
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Ms.  Jensen,  you  know  I have  real  trouble  buying 
all  this  stuff.  Personally,  I think  Alice  Munro  Just 
wrote  a story  and  a bunch  of  critics  and  teachers 
came  along  and  read  a bunch  of  symbols  into  it. 


Well,  Katrin,  sometimes  it  does  happen  that  people 
read  symbolic  meanings  into  things;  and  sometimes 
writers  even  include  things  without  a conscious 
intention  of  creating  a symbol  and  leave  it  up  to 
others  to  work  out  any  subconscious  symbolism. 

But  in  a story  like  “Boys  and  Girls,  ” symbolism  is 
so  apparent  and  so  rich  it  has  to  have  been 
intended  by  the  writer.  See  what  you  think  of  the 
discussion  that  follows. 

\ 


The  foxes  and  Flora,  the  mare,  are  both  relatively  easy  symbols  to 
pick  out,  but  critics  point  to  a great  deal  of  much  subtler  symbolism 
in  “Boys  and  Girls,”  and  this  symbolism  can  reveal  greater  depth 
within  the  story.  Some  people,  for  example,  have  pointed  to  the 
symbolism  in  the  “heroic”  calendars  mentioned  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  depicting  “plumed  adventurers”  planting  flags  while 
“savages  bent  their  backs  to  the  portage.”  And  then  there’s  Henry’s 
song  in  reply  to  the  narrator’s  question  as  to  whether  Mack  was  to  be 
shot:  “Oh  there’s  no  more  work,  for  poor  Uncle  Ned,  he’s  gone 
where  the  good  darkies  go.”  Symbolic  statements  and  images  like 
these,  it’s  been  said,  show  that  Alice  Munro  was  concerned  about 
much  more  than  the  problems  of  a young  girl  growing  up  in  a rigidly 
structured  society;  rather,  it’s  claimed,  she  was  talking  about  the 
power  of  white  males  in  our  world  - a power  over  women  (the  narrator),  nature  (Flora,  Mack, 
and  the  foxes),  and  people  of  other  races  (“savages”  and  “darkies”).  And  did  it  strike  you  that 
the  very  title  of  the  story  is  probably  symbolic?  The  story  is  about  the  development  of  a girl,  but 
in  the  title  girls  come  second.  Even  the  title  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  seems  to  take  on  a meaning 
over  and  above  its  literal  meaning. 

Not  all  stories  are  as  rich  in  symbolism  as  “Boys  and  Girls,”  but  if  you  can  become  more 
sensitive  to  symbolism  in  works  of  fiction,  it  should  help  increase  your  ability  to  understand  the 
deeper  significance  of  what  you  read. 
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Phew!  I’m  not  sure  about  all  that  “subtler”  stuff,  but  I can 
certainly  see  the  more  obvious  symbols  - like  Flora  the 
female  horse  who  made  that  desperate  but  hopeless 
bid  for  freedom. 


And  all  those  nameless  foxes,  fed 
and  fussed  over  and  wanted  only 
for  their  beautiful  fur  - but  caged  in 
and  totally  controlled  by  the  father. 


But  how  can  you  tell  when  something 
in  a story  has  a symbolic  meaning? 


Believe  it  or  not,  you  get  better  at  it  with  practice. 
Remember  that  anything  with  a symbolic  meaning 
will  likely  have  repeated  references  made  to  it  in 
the  work,  so  Just  ignore  anything  else  when  looking 
for  symbols.  Then  take  those  things  that  you  suspect 
may  have  more  than  a literal  meaning  and  think  about 
them  in  relation  to  the  story’s  theme  and  the 
protagonist’s  conflicts.  If  you  do  this,  I think  you’ll  start 
picking  out  symbols.  Just  don’t  go  overboard  once 
you  get  the  hang  of  it,  though,  and  read  in  symbolic 
meanings  everywhere! 
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Activity  2:  irony  and  Satire 


Irony 


Compression: 
in  writing,  the 
reduction  of  the 
number  of 
words,  usually 
resulting  in  an 
intensification  of 
meaning 

Irony:  a 
contrast  between 
two  meanings 
{for  example, 
what  is  said 
versus  what  is 
nwant,  what  a 
character  knows 
versus  what  an 
audience  knows, 
and  what 
happens  versus 
what  would  be 
appropriate) 


Short-story  writers,  striving  for  compression  in  their  works,  frequently  use  symbolism  because  it 
helps  them  suggest  all  sorts  of  meanings  without  having  to  spell  them  out.  Writers  often  use 
irony  for  the  same  reason. 

Most  students  find  it  easier  to  spot  irony  in  works  of  fiction  than  symbolism;  after  all,  irony  is 
something  almost  everyone  uses  and  understands  in  everyday  conversation.  Whenever  you  look 
out  a window  at  the  pouring  rain  and  say  “Nice  day!”  you’re  being  ironic  (unless,  perhaps, 
you’re  a farmer  who’s  been  praying  for  rain). 


Verbal  irony  : a 

form  of  irony  in 
which  there  is  a 
discrepancy  in 
meaning 
between  what  is 
said  and  what  is 
meant 


The  term  irony  is  used  to  refer  to  a number  of  different 
situations  in  which  there’s  a contrast  between  two  things 
and  one  side  of  the  contrast  makes  fun  of,  or  mocks,  the 
other  side.  Verbal  irony,  the  simplest  form,  is  the  type 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  example.  If  a person  says 
one  thing  but  means  another,  that  person  is  using  verbal 
irony.  Muttering  “That’s  just  great”  when  a problem 
arises,  calling  a tall  friend  “Shorty,”  and  saying  “Nice 
play!”  to  a teammate  who’s  just  missed  or  fumbled  the 
ball  are  all  examples  of  verbal  irony. 
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Sarcasm: 

statements  - 
often  ironic  - 
intended  to 
wound  or  hurt 
others 


Dramatic  irony: 

a form  of  irony 
in  which  there  is 
a discrepancy 
between  what  a 
character 
believes  and 
what  the 
audience  knows 
to  be  true 

Situational 
irony:  a form  of 
irony  that 
involves  a 
contrast  between 
what  is  expected 
and  what  really 
occurs 


Actually,  it’s  both.  We  use  the  word  sarcasm  to  refer  to  statements  meant  to  wound 
or  hurt  other  people.  Much  sarcasm,  like  the  statement  in  the  example,  is  ironic;  but 
this  isn’t  always  the  case.  An  unpleasant  teacher,  for  example  - something  you’ve 
surely  never  encountered  - might  say  sarcastically  to  a student  who’s  flubbed  a 
question, “ I didn’t  expect  you  to  know  the  answer.”  This  isn’t  ironic  because  the 
teacher  is  saying  precisely  what  she  means.  But  it  is  sarcastic.  People  given  to 
making  frequent  sarcastic  comments  are  seldom  popular. 

V ! 


Verbal  irony  occurs  in  works  of  fiction,  but  it’s  not  terribly  important.  It’s  used  principally  for 
purposes  of  characterization;  if  a charaeter  is  given  to  making  ironic  comments,  it  says 
something  about  the  sort  of  person  that  charaeter  is. 

More  important  for  story  writers  are  dramatic  and  situational  irony.  In  dramatic  irony  the 
audience  knows  or  understands  more  than  a character  does.  In  the  story  “Simple  Arithmetic,” 
for  instance,  readers  get  a strong  sense  of  irony  because  they  understand  better  than  the  father 
does  what  sort  of  a person  he  is  and  what  he  values. 

1.  Turn  back  to  “Simple  Arithmetic”  (on  page  1 19  of  Literary  Experiences)  and  point  out  at 
least  two  examples  of  dramatic  irony. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

Situational  irony  is  even  more  important  for  writers  of  fiction.  This 
type  of  irony  involves  a contrast  between  what  the  audience  would 
expect  to  occur  or  to  be  the  case  and  what  actually  happens  or 
proves  to  be  true.  In  “Harrison  Bergeron,”  it’s  ironie  that  the  people 
most  capable  of  benefiting  society  are  denied  the  chance  and  that  a 
principle  as  noble  as  that  advocating  equality  for  all  would  be  taken 
so  far  as  to  rob  the  world  of  excellence,  aecomplishment,  and 
beauty. 

The  next  story  you’ll  be  reading  is  highly  ironic,  but  it  makes  a 
comment  about  a serious  subject  - the  confliet  between  lovers  of  art 
and  beauty  on  the  one  hand  and  a society  that  values  modesty  and 
propriety  on  the  other.  Before  reading  the  story  do  the  following 
Writing  Folder  exercise. 
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In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


The  conflict  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  seems  always  to  be  going  on  in  some 
form  or  other.  At  one  time  it’s  a movement  to  get  rid  of  a nude  sculpture  that’s  suddenly 
appeared  in  a public  place;  at  another  it’s  an  attempt  to  get  works  of  literature  that  use 
strong  language  or  sexually  explicit  scenes  out  of  the  high  school  curriculum;  at  yet 
another  it’s  a campaign  to  outlaw  completely  works  deemed  degrading  or  pornographic. 

What  are  your  views  on  matters  like  these?  Should  art  be  subject  to  censorship?  If  so,  to 
what  degree?  Who  would  make  the  decisions  - and  how?  If  not,  why  not?  What 
harmful  effects  would  be  produced? 


rSrary^ 

[ Experiences  j 


II 


Now  turn  to  page  34  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  short  story  “A  Work  of  Art”  by  the 
Russian  writer  Anton  Chekhov.  This  is  a lighthearted,  amusing  story  with  a highly  ironic  tone, 
told  by  a master  storyteller.  You  should  enjoy  it,  but  be  alert  to  its  implied  social  commentary. 

2.  a.  What  ironies  do  you  see  in  “A  Work  of  Art”? 

b.  How  would  you  classify  irony  of  this  type? 


c.  How  do  these  ironies  add  to  the  story’s  impact? 


3.  a.  Does  “A  Work  of  Art”  have  a serious  theme,  or  is  it  just  an  entertaining  story? 


b.  If  you  think  the  story  has  a message,  explain  what  it  is,  telling  to  what  degree  you  agree 
with  it. 


4.  The  ironic  ending  of  “A  Work  of  Art”  might  strike  readers  as  improbable.  How  did 
Chekhov  use  foreshadowing  so  as  to  prepare  his  readers  to  accept  this  ending? 


5.  Chekhov  wrote  about  a society  rather  different  from  our  own  (he  lived  from  1860  to  1904). 
Have  people’s  attitudes  about  art  and  modesty  changed  from  his  day?  Explain  your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 


Satire 


“A  Work  of  Art”  is  a humorous  story  with  a surprise  ending,  and  it  can  be  appreciated  entirely 
for  its  entertainment  value.  But  it  does  more  than  just  entertain;  it  gently  pokes  fun  at  an  aspect 
of  the  writer’s  society  that  he  saw  as  rather  absurd.  Chekhov,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  was  disturbed 
by  the  toll  social  niceties  took  on  people’s  ability  to  appreciate  art  and  surround  themselves  with 
beauty.  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Chekhov;  but  either  way,  his  story  should  have  made 
you  think  about  the  issue. 
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Satire:  the 
ridiculing  of 
human  vices  or 
stupidities  (or  a 
work  of 
literature  that 
does  this  sort  of 
ridiculing) 

Satirist:  a 
writer  of  satire 

Parody:  the 
humorous 
imitation  of 
someone  or 
something 


Works  of  literature  that  ridicule  things  that  the  writers  perceive  to  be  human  vices  or  follies  are 
called  satires.  Satirists  are  writers  who  write  with  this  purpose  in  mind  - to  point  out  through 
ridicule  some  human  folly  that  they  feel  needs  correcting.  Satire  is  by  nature  critical;  it  involves 
a judgment  about  people’s  behaviour  or  thinking  and  a desire  to  bring  about  change  in  that 
behaviour  or  thinking.  Some  satire,  like  “A  Work  of  Art,”  is  light  and  gentle;  other  satire  can  be 
cruel  and  biting. 


Satirists  use  a variety  of  techniques  for  pointing  out  human  frailties.  Among  the  most  important 
are  parody,  exaggeration,  caricature,  and  irony. 


Parody  is  the  humorous  imitation  of  someone  or  something  - 
perhaps  another  writer’s  style.  A short  story  written  as  a spoof  on 
sentimental  historical  romances,  for  example,  would  likely  parody 
the  romantic,  maudlin  style  in  which  they’re  written. 


Much  satire  relies  heavily  on  exaggeration.  Satirists  can 
bring  out  the  absurdities  and  incongruities  in  whatever 
they’re  satirizing  by  exaggerating  them.  Parody  often 
involves  much  exaggeration,  though  the  best  parody  can 
be  very  subtle  and  almost  understated. 


Caricature,  the  satirical  exaggeration  of 
someone’s  personality  traits,  was  briefly  discussed  in  Section  2.  Visual 
caricature  is  used  by  satirical  cartoonists;  they  may,  for  instance, 
exaggerate  a politician’s  chin  or  nose.  Similarly,  impersonators  can 
do  caricatures  by  emphasizing  postures  or  expressions  typical  of 
their  subjects.  Satirical  writers  use  caricature  when  they 
exaggerate  one  or  two  personality  traits  in  the  characters  they 
create  while  ignoring  others. 

But  irony  is  probably  the  satirist’s  principal  tool;  you’ve 
seen  it  at  work  in  “A  Work  of  Art.”  In  the  hands  of  a 
master  storyteller  or  essayist,  ironic  satire  can  become  so 
effective  at  times  as  to  actually  bring  about  changes  in  people’s 
thinking  and  hence  cause  social  reforms. 


In  Module  1 you  read  the  short  story  “Harrison  Bergeron”  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.,  and  in  this 
module  you’re  referred  back  to  the  story  several  times.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  a very  satirical 
story,  and  it’s  a far  less  gentle  satire  than  “A  Work  of  Art.” 


6.  Express  in  a general  statement  what  aspect  or  attitude  of  our  society  is  satirized  in  the  story 
“Harrison  Bergeron”? 

7.  Of  the  techniques  commonly  used  by  satirists,  which  does  Vonnegut  rely  on  most  heavily? 
Explain  your  answer  with  direct  reference  to  the  story. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


1.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  about  handicapping. 

An  informal  type  of  handicapping  goes  on  in  schools  through  peer  pressure.  Good 
students  can  feel  pressure  to  cover  up  their  ability  for  fear  of  being  branded  “nerds,” 
and  girls  who  excel  in  traditionally  male-dominated  areas  like  mathematics  or  sports 
may  feel  they’ll  be  branded  as  “unfeminine”  if  they  give  their  talents  free  rein. 

What  are  your  ideas  on  the  preceding  statement?  Can  you  relate  it  to  situations  in 
your  own  life  or  the  life  of  a friend?  Explain. 

2.  It’s  not  uncommon  these  days  to  see  employers  giving  preferential  treatment  in  their 
hiring  practices  to  people  seen  as  traditionally  disadvantaged  - women,  for  example, 
and  members  of  visible  minority  groups.  Some  universities,  as  well,  have 
affirmative-action  programs  in  which  they  encourage  enrolment  from  disadvantaged 
groups  by  lowering  entry  qualifications  for  candidates  from  these  groups. 

Many  people  see  programs  like  these  and  the  attitudes  they  reflect  as  highly 
progressive  in  that  they  help  redress  a traditional  imbalance;  others  feel  they  unfairly 
“handicap”  other  applicants  - generally  white  males  - by  discriminating  against 
them. 

What  would  Kurt  Vonnegut  probably  think  of  programs  of  this  sort?  What  do  you 
think  of  them?  Explain  your  ideas  fully. 


/ know  that  Kurt  Vonnegut  wrote  a pretty  good  attack  on 
handicapping  in  “Harrison  Bergeron,  ” but  I think  in  some 
cases  it’s  necessary  to  handicap  those  who  have  an  unfair 
advantage.  They  do  it  in  golf  all  the  time  and  it  makes 
things  a lot  fairer.  Women  and  other  groups  need  a bit  of 
help  to  compete  with  white  males  in  areas  always 
dominated  by  men.  But  once  attitudes  have  changed, 
that  won’t  be  necessary  anymore. 


But  I’ve  never  had  any  preferential  treatment  out  of 
being  male,  so  why  should  I be  handicapped?  If  I 
lose  out  on  a job  Just  because  I’m  male,  it’s  still 
discrimination;  all  you’ve  changed  is  the  person 
being  discriminated  against. 


It’s  a tricky  question,  isn’t  it?  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Vonnegut,  but  his  story  should 
have  caused  you  to  do  more  questioning. 
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1 . What  purpose  do  you  think  the  photographer  had  in  mind  in  taking  this  photograph?  What 
effect  was  he  or  she  hoping  to  achieve? 

2.  What  techniques  did  the  photographer  use  to  achieve  these  effects? 

What  effect  did  you  decide  the  photographer  was  after?  Your  views  may  differ,  but  most  people 
looking  at  this  photo  see  it  as  somehow  sinister;  the  pump  jacks  look  threatening  - almost  evil. 
The  effect  on  the  viewer  is  almost  one  of  intimidation;  the  pumps  look  so  powerful  and 
imposing.  The  creation  of  this  effect  seems  to  have  been  the  photographer’s  purpose. 

How  was  this  effect  achieved?  The  answer  is  that  it  results  from  a number  of  the  photo’s 
elements,  all  working  together  to  produce  a single  dominant,  unified  effect.  What  follows  is  a 
listing  and  brief  description  of  the  most  important  of  these  elements. 

• content:  The  subject  matter  of  the  photo  is  itself  somewhat  threatening.  Pump  jacks  are 
large,  heavy,  dark  steel  machines  - and  dangerous  to  be  around  if  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  doing.  They  resemble  large  prehistoric  beasts;  their  shape  and  movements  at  times 
make  them  seem  almost  alive. 

• camera  angle:  The  photo  was  taken  from  a low  camera  angle.  The  effect  is  that  the 
pumps  seem  that  much  larger  and  more  intimidating;  they  seem  to  tower  over  the  viewer  in 
a threatening  fashion,  outlined  starkly  against  the  sky. 
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• light:  The  pumps  are  silhouetted  against  a light  background.  This  makes  them  appear 
totally  black  and  so  that  much  more  evil.  The  black-and-white  contrast  is  stark  and 
uncompromising.  Think  how  much  gentler  the  photograph  would  be  if  the  sky  were  blue, 
the  vegetation  green,  and  the  lighting  cheerful. 


Composition:  in 
art,  the 

arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  a 
work  to  create 
an  aesthetic 
effect 


• composition:  The  heads  of  the  pumps  - the  most  threatening  part  - are  centred  together  in 
the  upper  middle  part  of  the  photo.  All  the  lines  of  the  photo  are  straight  (there  are  no 
curves  to  make  it  gentle),  and  they  all  draw  the  viewer’s  eye  to  this  central  focal  point  - 
the  heads  of  the  beasts.  Everything  is  rigid  and  angular,  straight  and  uncompromising. 

When  all  the  elements  of  an  artistic  creation  work  together  in  this  way  to  create  a unified  effect, 
it’s  said  that  the  work  has  achieved  artistic  unity.  You  looked  at  artistic  unity  in  Section  3 of 
Module  1,  when  dealing  with  the  poem  “The  House  was  Quiet  and  the  World  was  Calm.” 
Whether  an  artistic  creation  is  a photograph,  a sculpture,  a song,  a poem,  a work  of  fiction  - or 
anything  else  you  can  think  of  - it  should  have  this  quality  of  being  a unified  whole.  There 
should  be  nothing  extraneous,  and  every  element  should  contribute  to  the  overall  effect. 


But  while  any  work  of  fiction  should  have  artistic  unity,  the  fact  is  that  in  a highly  concentrated 
genre,  like  poetry  and  short  stories,  the  quality  is  that  much  more  important.  Short  stories,  unlike 
novels,  are  very  compressed,  tightly  structured  works  of  fiction;  and  short-story  writers  strive  to 

create  a single  compelling  effect.  It’s  a commonly 
accepted  principle  among  short-story  writers  that 
absolutely  nothing  should  be  included  in  a story  if  it 
doesn’t  somehow  contribute  to  that  effect.  It’s  been 
said  that  if  a short-story  writer  writes  that  a gun  is 
hanging  on  the  wall,  that  gun  must  be  fired  before 
the  story  is  over.  This  statement  exaggerates 
somewhat;  the  gun’s  presence  might  be  included  to 
characterize  the  person  who  owns  it,  for  instance. 
However,  it  illustrates  the  point  that  for  the  genre  of 
the  short  story,  economy  of  words  and  artistic  unity 
are  principles  of  great  importance. 
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3.  Turn  back  to  the  story  “The  Dead  Child”  by  Gabrielle  Roy  on  page  218  of  Literary 

Experiences.  Show  how  the  various  elements  or  aspects  of  the  story  work  together  to  create 
artistic  unity. 

Here  are  some  of  the  elements  you  can  discuss.  (Don’t  feel  you  have  to  limit  yourself  to 
these  elements.) 


Setting:  the 
time,  place,  and 
situation  in 
which  the  events 
of  a work  of 
fiction  take 
place 


• content  and  plot  (what  happens  in  the  story) 

• narrative  point  of  view 

• structure  and  organization  (Note  that  almost  the  whole  story  is  told  as  a flashback.) 

• character  development 

• setting  and  descriptive  details 

• style 

• tone 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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Activity  4:  Comparing  and  EVaiubting^i 


Comparing  Stories 


As  you  develop  your  ability  to  analyse  and  understand  short  stories,  you  should  be  able  more  and 
more  to  compare  aspects  of  different  stories. 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


A good  way  to  start  working  on  this 
skill  is  to  do  it  rather  mechanically 
at  first  - in  chart  fashion.  This 
process  involves  establishing  the 
categories  you  intend  to  use  for  a 
comparison  of  two  or  more  stories 
and  setting  them  out  in  a chart. 

Then  all  that’s  needed  is  to  fill  in  the 
spaces.  Seeing  things  laid  out  in 
chart  form  will  help  you  get  on  to 
the  next  stage  - writing  up  your 
findings  in  essay  form. 

1 . Here’ s a chart  with  a number  of 
possible  comparison  categories 
listed.  Make  a similar  chart  of 
your  own  (omitting  the  headings 
“Story  1”  and  “Story  2”)  and 
add  a few  more  categories  that 
seem  appropriate. 


Story  1 

Story  2 

Point  of  View 

Plot/Organization 

Character  Development 
(methods) 

Character  Plausibility 
and  Development 

Tone 
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2.  Now  select  two  short  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  course  that  you  think  might  make  for  an 
interesting  comparison  and  insert  their  names  at  the  top  of  your  chart.  Then,  in  point  form, 
fill  in  the  blank  spaces. 


Here’s  an  example  of  the  first  comparison  category  completed  for  a comparison  between 
“The  First  Born  Son”  and  “Boys  and  Girls.” 


“The  First  Born  Son” 

“Boys  and  Girls” 

Point  of  View 

• omniseknt 

• p&f^soH  — 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 

A chart  like  the  one  you’ve  constructed  should  help  you  see  more  clearly  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  between  two  works  of  fiction.  This  approach  can  be  of  great  help  when  you’re  asked  to 
compare  and  contrast  aspects  of  two  works  of  literature  in  an  essay. 

Another  sort  of  comparison  you  should  be  able  to  do  is  one  between  characters  in  two  or  more 
works  of  literature  - or  within  one  work.  This  comparison  can,  in  turn,  serve  as  a basis  for 
further  evaluation  of  the  type  you  did  in  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

3.  Pick  two  characters  from  different  short  stories  you’ve  studied  in  this  module.  Construct  a 
chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and  fill  it  in.  Add  to  the  chart  as  many  categories  of  your  own 
as  you  want. 


You  won’t  be  asked  to  convert  your  chart  findings  into  formal  essays  at  this  point;  that  will 
come  later. 
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Remember,  though,  that  when  you  are  asked  to  convert  chart  findings  in  these  sorts  of 
comparison  studies  into  essay  format,  you  must,  for  every  point  you  make,  provide  evidence 
directly  from  the  stories  being  compared. 


Evaluating  Stories  and  Writers 

You’ve  done  a great  deal  of  work  in  this  module  analysing  short  stories  and  their  characters.  It’s 
not  really  enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  explain  how  and  why  story  writers  achieve  their 
purposes;  you  must  also  be  able  to  present  your  views  on  how  well  they’ve  done  this  task.  In 
other  words,  you  have  to  be  able  to  evaluate  their  writing. 


So  if  I’m  asked  to  evaluate 
a piece  of  writing,  is  that  a 
personal-response  or  a 
critical-response  type  of 
question? 


In  a way  its  a cross  between  the  two. 
It’s  critical  in  that  it  involves  a careful 
analysis  of  what  a writer  has  done, 
but  it’s  personal  to  the  extent  that  you 
have  to  present  your  own  views  on 
how  successful  he  or  she  has  been. 


So  we  don’t  Just  talk 
about  our  own  feelings 
about  the  piece  - like 
whether  we  like  it  or  not? 


No.  You  still  have  to  defend  your 
conclusions  with  clear  explanations 
and  specific  references  to  the  work 
you’re  analysing. 
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Here,  as  an  example,  is  one  student’s  response  to  the  question  “How  plausible  are  the  characters 
in  ‘The  Dead  Child’?” 


o 

/HI  tke^  cka/iacdeAA^  m /bead  Qluid/'  a/ie  ue/m  plauddiie^.  Hhe  MxaVLcdo^  dJixm/i-  Uie 

amxl  imce^idauidii.  Mjoud  a amma  teacUeA.  to-  kaae-  ke/i  jj/iit  jxds^. 

HkU-  U-  'iiimim,  exximpie,  wdve4n^  dOAi^^  “Mca/iceLi.  kmtuana  OA.  kcmx  to-  heaiM; 

"Ak,  d 6x24x1,  ixHt  jfiA  uxoAxii,  " 0(4x1  " . . .d dulidt  kmxAX  (mick  (m^m  tkod.  tke44  axixi  uxoA^  jxxAt 

06^  c(ml44xiexl.  " And  tke  childkiexi  hekau^  jxxAt  tke  wx244  kixJU  j/umi.  a 6maiL  cxmumtxiAAi  ixt 

that  tli44s  i26xdKiJx^  Ake4d6£^  6Jm  (2nd  ciMlet,  iud  imxmie  (mA£' txdJexx^^ 

(2et  tx4  Jmcm-  tke  teaxdiexi.  tcdd  ‘Ake  ckiidxien  6££med  a little  (mne  nAxezed  mxix 

and  uuUincj.  to  talk 

0(4^  tkincf.  d tkxmcdii  wx2x6  ue/up  nxxxUdtic  wx2A.  tke  WX244.  tke  (dutxl/ien  c&xnpxted  t(2-  dee  wtm- 

o 

(xmld  pxxyk  tke  i44X>yit  4X!^6xd>.  Akid-  U jxxAt  tke  wxxxj,  kidU  hekauie;  tkei/d  he  dx^  Cf/Lcdejiixi  jfin 

a CfXcme  that  umdd  tcxke  tkein  (i4i{4xJU  aj,  l/l(dx244xLed'  decdk  tkxxt  itld-  excx2xdli4  wkxxt  ttm/d 

da.  Aluxi  id^  alda  (xJup  tkex/d  dx24p  tkinqA-  like  "Mke  (4i44xdi  kxxAxe  c^xd  ta  kexxAxen  tup  Ikn 

ti444£^.  dt  kelpA^  tke{44  deal  (Axdk  tkein.  dxixlnedS  044x1  (fet  on  uutk  lijje.  Ad44lkd  da  tUn  taa. 

A ken£^  wx2A^  onltf  044X-  tJ4X(4Xj.  in  tkx^  dtan4j.  d <00(41x1(4/ t qidxUe  kel^  — (ajM^  tke- (4x2XiAx2ta4.  dx24jA^ 

. . . tke  dende  tkxxt  k(24444ied  mA^  ail. . . tkat  luxxncxn  ejjjfixitd-  one  ail  (xiiuncxieLq  dtedtined  ta 

adxxdialf  Ifixiu/ie — QkiidAen  tkxxi  (fa(444Xp  j44Ai  dlmt  tk4(4k  tk^  tkxmcfk  (44X24fke 

ail  ii  (44ea(4A  H tkxai  at  dxmve  deepexi  lexxei  tke(p  deemed  ta  it. 

o 

Adide  l/icm-  tkid^  d j/ounxL  (oii  tke  <okx2Xix2x2te4iA  ediUieLp  pia44A4isie  — euen  itoix244xle,  tke  dexid 

(pidi,  (Ajkxf- (Aje  dX!>xd  (!>^(  (qet  ta  kno4A^ 
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Get  the  idea?  Now  here’s  your  chance  to  try  your  skills  at  critical  evaluation. 


4.  Read  the  following  quotation. 

Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr.’s  satire  in  “Harrison  Bergeron”  is  so  exaggerated  and  heavy- 
handed  as  to  make  his  ideas  seem  absurd. 


What’s  your  opinion  about  this  quotation?  How  successful  do  you  think  Vonnegut’ s use  of 
satire  is? 


5.  In  developing  her  characters  in  “Simple  Arithmetic,” 

Virginia  Moriconi  forces  her  readers  to  rely  entirely  on  their 
ability  to  make  inferences  from  what  the  characters  say.  How 
successful  is  she  in  adopting  this  approach? 

6.  Symbolism  is  used  extensively  in  the  short  story  “Boys  and 
Girls.”  How  successful  do  you  think  this  symbolism  is  in 
developing  the  story’s  theme? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  3:  Activity  4. 


Another  type  of  evaluation  with  which  you  should  become  comfortable  is 

the  weighing  of  the  behaviour  of  characters  in  works  of  fiction.  You’ve  already 

done  some  of  this  in  Section  2,  but  now  it’s  time  to  do  a brief  evaluative  comparison. 


7.  Go  back  and  review  your  completed  chart  for  question  3 of  this  activity.  Then,  using  that 
material  as  a starting  point,  for  the  two  characters  you’ve  charted,  evaluate  their  responses  to 
the  conflict  situations  in  which  they  found  themselves. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Artistic  unity  may  be  a concept  that’s  new  to  you,  but  don’t  be  intimidated  by  it.  Essentially  the 
concept  of  artistic  unity  in  a short  story  can  be  expressed  in  two  statements,  one  being  the 
corollary  of  the  other; 

• Every  element  or  aspeet  of  the  work  should  contribute  to  a single,  unified  effect. 

• Nothing  superfluous  - that  is,  that  doesn’t  contribute  to  the  single,  unified  effect  - should 
exist  in  the  story. 
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One  of  the  chief  skills  of  short  story  writers  is  to  maximize  the  meaning  they  get  from  what  they 
write  and,  conversely  to  take  as  little  space  as  possible  to  say  what  they  wish  to  say.  If  a single 
symbol  can  be  used  to  express  a range  of  meanings  and  tap  into  a multitude  of  associations  in 
reader’s  minds,  it’s  a tool  a short  story  writer  can  put  to  good  use.  If  it’s  necessary  to  develop  a 
character  only  so  far  for  that  character  to  serve  his  or  her  purpose  in  the  story,  to  strive  for  more 
development,  even  if  it  would  make  for  a more  interesting  character,  is  superfluous. 

If  you’re  asked  to  comment  on  the  artistic  unity  of  a short  story,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  identify 
the  writer’s  purpose.  Often  this  purpose  will  be  to  convey  an  idea  that  can  be  expressed  in  a 
statement  of  the  story’s  theme;  at  other  times,  where  stating  the  theme  effectively  seems  more 
difficult,  you  may  think  the  writer  wanted  above  all  to  create  a mood  or  set  up  a question  in 
readers’  minds. 

Once  you’ve  established  the  writer’s  purpose,  the  next  thing  is  to  look  at  the  various  elements  of 
the  story  - content,  narrative  point  of  view,  and  so  on  (look  back  to  Activity  3 for  a more 
complete  list).  Assume  that  everything  the  writer  did  was  done  deliberately  to  contribute  to  the 
story’s  central  purpose,  and  try  to  establish  just  what  contribution  each  element  makes.  Of 
course  you  should  also  feel  free  to  evaluate;  perhaps  the  story  lacks  artistic  unity,  or  some 
elements  fail  to  contribute  to  it.  If  so,  by  all  means  point  such  things  out,  but  remember  to  use 
details  to  back  up  your  ideas. 

1.  But  artistic  unity  isn’t  something  to  be  found  only  in  short  stories  or  other  works  of 
literature.  Any  artistic  creation  should  strive  for  artistic  unity. 

You’ve  already  analysed  one  photograph  for  its  artistic  unity;  but  if  you’re  finding  the 
concept  difficult,  this  sort  of  exercise  is  worth  repeating  because  visual  representations, 
being  more  concrete,  are  often  easier  to  assess.  Following  are  two  more  photographs.  Study 
them;  then  analyse  each  one  for  artistic  unity. 

a. 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 
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Now  try  it  with  another  medium.  Choose  a television  show,  movie,  or  narrative  newspaper 
story.  Briefly  explain  the  gist  of  the  story;  then  describe  how  its  various  elements  support 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  or  director. 

If  you  opt  for  a movie  or  TV  show,  you’ll  have  to  deal  with  visual  elements  as  well  as  with 
what’s  spoken  or  written.  Here  are  a few  elements  to  look  for: 

• interesting  camera  angles  and  techniques 

• special  effects 

• props  and  scenery 

• tones  of  voice 

• body  language 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 
Enrichment 

Do  one  or  both  of  the  following. 

1 . A film  version  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  has  been  made  by 
Toronto’s  Atlantic  Films  Ltd.  and  distributed  by  the 
ACCESS  Network.  It  stars  the  well-known  Canadian 
actress  Megan  Follows  and  won  an  Academy  Award 
for  best  short  film  of  the  year. 

If  you  can  obtain  a videotape  of  this  film  watch  it 
twice  - the  first  time  just  to  enjoy  it  and  the  second 
time  for  a more  critical  analysis  (it  might  be  a good 
idea  to  take  notes).  Look  especially  for  changes  the 
filmmakers  made  in  their  version  of  the  story. 

Now  answer  these  questions: 

a.  What  differences  did  you  notice  between  the  film  version  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  and  the 
original  story? 

b.  Suggest  reasons  why  these  changes  might  have  been  made. 

c.  Evaluate  these  changes.  Were  they  necessary?  Do  they  add  to  or  distract  from  the 
original  story?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 
■p=  WRITING  FOLDER  ' l:--  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  explain  which  version  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  you  preferred  - the 
short  story  or  the  film. 
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2.  If  you’re  looking  for  a real  challenge  in  interpreting  and 

understanding  symbolism  in  short  stories,  turn  to  page  487  of 
Literary  Experiences  and  read  “The  Bound  Man”  by  Austrian 
writer  Use  Aichinger.  This  story  relies  heavily  on  symbolism, 
and  doesn’t  admit  easily  of  any  one  definitive  interpretation; 
different  readers  have  different  views  as  to  its  meaning. 

When  you’ve  read  the  story  (you’ll  probably  want  to  read  it  at 
least  twice),  try  answering  these  questions: 

a.  “The  Bound  Man”  begins  very  realistically.  At  what  point 
did  you  begin  to  realize  that  it  wasn’t  going  to  follow 
through  in  a traditional  pattern? 

b.  The  rope  that  binds  the  bound  man  is  clearly  the  story’s 
central  symbol,  but  it’s  not  an  easy  one  to  interpret.  What 
do  you  think  the  rope  symbolizes? 

c.  Many  people  see  the  theme  of  “The  Bound  Man”  as  having 
something  to  do  with  freedom  and  restraint  in  people’s  lives. 
Suggest  a statement  of  theme  for  this  story. 


Surreal:  unreal, 
dream-like; 
going  beyond 
the  bounds  of 
reality 


d.  The  sort  of  atmosphere  created  in  this  story  is  sometimes 

called  surreal,  a term  implying  an  unreal,  dream-like  quality  (ironically,  the  word  was 
created  from  the  expression  super  real).  If  you’ve  studied  art,  the  term  surreal  won’t  be 
new  to  you.  Surrealist  artists  have  produced  startlingly  effective  paintings  by 
juxtaposing  (putting  side-by-side)  unusual  and  unexpected  images. 


Point  out  aspects  of  “The  Bound  Man”  that  could  be  called  surreal  or  surrealistic. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 
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= WRITING  FOLDER  - = 

In  your  Writing  Folder  describe  your  reactions  to  “The  Bound  Man.”  What  does  the 
story  mean  to  you? 


Conclusion 


lAssignment 
Booklet 


In  Section  3 you’ve  looked  at  symbolism,  irony  and  satire,  and  artistic  unity  in  short  stories. 
You’ve  also  done  some  work  in  comparing  and  evaluating  aspects  of  stories  you’ve  read.  Many 
of  the  concepts  you’ve  dealt  with  in  this  section  will  come  in  handy  with  your  study  of  other 
literary  genres  in  future  modules. 

ASSIGNMENT  

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


MODULE  SUMMARY 


You’ve  covered  a great  deal  of  ground  in  your  study  of  the  short  story  and  should  have  acquired 
a mastery  of  many  concepts  that  you’ll  be  able  to  apply  to  your  study  of  other  literary  genres. 

In  Module  3 you’ll  be  looking  at  another  genre  - the  essay.  You’ll  get  the  chance  to  develop 
your  own  essay-writing  skills  while  reading  a number  of  essays  written  by  master  writers. 


= FINAL  MODULE  ASSIGNMENT  

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  final  module  assignment  for  this  module. 


Appendix 
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Glossary 

antagonist:  the  force  the  story’s  protagonist  must 
overcome  to  achieve  his  or  her  want,  need,  or  goal 

caricature:  a deliberate  satirical  exaggeration  of  a 
person’s  characteristics 

character  foil:  a character  whose  traits  contrast 

noticeably  with  those  of  another  character,  thereby 
emphasizing  that  other  character’s  traits 

climax:  the  great  turning  point  of  a work  of  fiction;  the 
point  of  highest  tension 

complication:  the  rising  action  of  a plot 

composition:  in  art,  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  a 
work  to  create  an  aesthetic  effect 

compression:  in  writing,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
words,  usually  resulting  in  an  intensification  of 
meaning 

conflict:  in  literature,  the  struggle  between  the  protagonist 
and  an  opposing  force 

critical  essay:  an  essay  that  offers  an  analysis  of  one  or 
more  aspects  of  a work  of  literature  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  work’ s impact 

deux  ex  machina  ending:  an  implausible,  contrived 
ending  to  a story 

dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  is  faced  with  a 
choice  between  two  equally  undesirable  alternatives 

direct  presentation  of  character:  a method  of 
revealing  characters’  personalities  by  directly  telling 
readers 

dramatic  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  what  a character  believes  and 
what  the  audience  knows  to  be  true 

dynamic  character:  a fictional  character  who  undergoes 
a significant  change  in  outlook,  belief,  or  attitude 

epistolary:  written  as  a series  of  letters 

escape  fiction:  fiction  intended  chiefly  to  entertain, 
providing  little  or  no  insight  and  usually  emphasizing 
plot  and  action 


exposition:  the  conveying  of  background  information  to 
an  audience 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which 
a character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  words  I 
and  we 

flashback:  a scene,  inserted  into  a story,  depicting  events 
that  occurred  before  the  story  began 

flat  character:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction  who  has 
only  one  or  two  traits  developed 

foreshadowing:  the  dropping  of  hints  that  indicate 
events  that  are  to  come  (This  technique  prepares 
readers  to  accept  the  outcome  of  a story.) 

happy  ending:  an  ending  in  which  the  protagonist 
achieves  his  or  her  goal 

implications:  meanings  implied  but  not  directly  stated 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  with  no  definite 
conclusion 

indirect  presentation  of  character:  a method  of 
revealing  characters’  personalities  through  what  they 
say  and  do 

infer:  make  an  inference 

in  medias  res:  in  the  middle  of  things 

innocent-eye  narrator:  an  unreliable  narrator  who  is 
prevented  by  naivete  from  fully  understanding  the 
events  he  or  she  narrates 

interpretive  fiction:  fiction  intended  both  to  entertain 
and  to  offer  some  insight  into  human  nature  or  society 

irony:  a contrast  between  two  meanings  (for  example, 
what  is  said  versus  what  is  meant,  what  a character 
knows  versus  what  an  audience  knows,  and  what 
happens  versus  what  would  be  appropriate) 

limited-omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type 
of  narration  according  to  which  the  narrator  is  limited 
to  revealing  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  character 
only 
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major  character:  normally  the  protagonist  and  often  the 
antagonist  of  a story 

minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a secondary  role 
in  a story 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or  perspective 
from  which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  teller  of  a story 

objective  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 

narration  in  which  the  narrator  simply  records  sights 
and  sounds  much  as  a camera  and  microphone  might 
do 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 
narration  that  allows  the  narrator  to  relate  any  or  all 
actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  characters 

parody:  the  humorous  imitation  of  someone  or  something 

persona:  an  artificial  character  adopted  by  a person  to 
present  to  the  public 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a work  of  fiction 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of  fiction 

resolution:  the  working  out  of  the  plot  after  the  climax 

round  character:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction  who 
seems  complex  and  realistic 

sarcasm:  statements  - often  ironic  - intended  to  wound 
or  hurt  others 

satire:  the  ridiculing  of  human  vices  or  stupidities  with  a 
view  to  effecting  change  (or  a work  of  literature  that 
does  this  sort  of  ridiculing) 

satirist:  a writer  of  satire 

setting:  the  time,  place,  and  situation  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 

situational  irony:  a form  of  irony  that  involves  a 
contrast  between  what  is  expected  and  what  really 
occurs 


slice-of-life  story:  a story  that  simply  takes  readers  into 
the  lives  of  its  characters  for  a length  of  time  (There  is 
no  definite  starting  point  or  ending.) 

static  character:  a fictional  character  who  does  not 
change 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified,  standardized,  and  often 
exaggerated  portrayal  of  a type  of  person,  group,  race, 
or  issue 

stock  character:  a stereotype  figure  who  occurs  over 
and  over  in  works  of  fiction  (for  example  the 
aggressive  mother-in-law,  the  dumb  blonde,  or  the 
boorish  cop) 

stream-of-consciousness  story:  a story  in  which  a 
narrator  recites  feelings  and  thoughts  as  they  occur 

surreal:  unreal,  dream-like;  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reality 

suspense:  a condition  of  excited  uncertainty 

symbol:  an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a meaning 
greater  than  its  literal  meaning 

symbolism:  the  use  of  symbols  in  literature 

theme:  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that  emerges 
from  a work  of  fiction 

unhappy  ending:  an  ending  in  which  the  protagonist 
fails  to  achieve  his  or  her  goal 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose  observations 
cannot  be  trusted 

values:  beliefs  according  to  which  people  tend  to  govern 
their  lives 

verbal  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is  a 

discrepancy  in  meaning  between  what  is  said  and  what 
is  meant 
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Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1.  a.,  b.,  and  c.  If  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  someone  willing  to  take  the  time  to  read,  think  about,  and  seriously 
discuss  “The  Dead  Child,”  chances  are  you  found  that  person’s  response  rather  different  from  your  own,  especially  if 
your  reading  partner  was  of  a different  age  or  had  a different  background  from  your  ov/n.  Discussions  like  this  should 
deepen  your  appreciation  and  understanding  of  works  you  read.  Why  not  try  to  have  them  more  often? 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possible  examples  of  descriptive  detail  from  “The  Dead  Child”: 

• “-just  a few  shacks  built  on  sand,  with  nothing  around  it  but  spindly  spruce  trees.” 

• “I  wiped  a bit  of  perspiration  from  my  forehead.” 

• “. . . above  the  buzzing  of  the  flies. . .” 

• “I  continued  at  least  to  prevent  the  flies  from  settling  upon  her.” 

• “The  sun  slanted  upon  it,  making  it  a flame. . .” 

• “. . . that  astonishing  splash  of  pink  in  the  melancholy  landscape.” 

The  mood  could  be  described  as  somber,  sad,  melancholy,  sorrowful,  wistful.  You  may  have  thought  of  other 
adjectives. 

3.  The  experience  the  narrator  had  hoped  to  acquire  was  of  a very  practical,  professional  sort  - essentially  something  to 
put  on  her  resume.  What  she  learned  was  something  much  more  profound.  (You’ll  be  studying  irony  in  Section  3.) 

4.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  One  could  answer  that  an  adult  teacher  would  be  more  experienced  in  life  than  young 
children,  yet  these  rural  Manitoba  children  in  a way  had  experienced  more  about  life  and  death  then  their  teacher.  As 
well,  the  naivete  of  the  teacher  when  she  arrived  in  the  community  contrasts  with  the  maturity  she  has  attained  as  she 
looks  back  years  later  to  the  experience  there.  Finally,  the  innocence  of  the  children  competing  in  picking  flowers,  for 
example,  contrasts  with  the  stark  reality  of  death  they’re  having  to  deal  with. 

You  may  have  come  up  with  more  ideas. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  own  placements  with  the  following: 


Escape 

Fiction 


“Harrison  “The 
Bergeron”  Dead 
Child” 


lnterpretive\ 
Fiction  ) 


2.  “The  Dead  Child”  is  clearly  not  a story  meant  to  excite  readers  or  provide  romance  or  adventure.  Rather,  it  invites 
readers  to  think  seriously  about  life  and  death,  experience  and  innocence.  It’s  a contemplative  story. 

“Harrison  Bergeron”  also  has  a serious  message  about  a matter  of  concern  to  the  writer,  and  the  story  certainly  doesn’t 
provide  the  usual  escapist  fare  - adventure,  romance,  and  a happy  ending.  This  story,  however,  does  tend  to  moralize  a 
bit  and  uses  an  exaggerated,  somewhat  comical  style.  For  this  reason  it  can  be  argued  that  it  should  be  put  somewhat 
closer  to  the  centre  of  the  continuum  than  “The  Dead  Child.” 
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3.  A 


6.  B 


9.  B 


4.  B 

5.  A 


7.  C 

8.  C 


10.  c 

11.  c 


Section  1:  Foilow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  a.  Ella  has  had  an  abortion. 

b.  Readers  infer  this  from  a number  of  things  they’re  told.  First  we  learn  that  Ella  has  just  returned  from  a “nursing 
home.”  Then  Allan  says  “It’s  your  body  that  objects. . . It’ll  pass  off  in  a week  or  so.”  Then  we’re  told  that  Ella 
has  no  regrets;  she  already  has  two  children,  one  of  each  sex.  After  that  we  discover  that  Allan  and  Ella  had 
planned  a trip  to  Europe  and  hadn’t  wanted  to  be  prevented  from  going  because  of  “chemists’  bills  and  napkins  and 
wakeful  nights  all  over  again!”  The  clincher,  however,  comes  in  this  passage: 

No,  they  had  brought  up  their  babies,  had  loved  and  resented  them  and  were  content  with  them,  and 
all  through  eight  years  had  planned  for  this  time  when  they  would  suddenly  lift  themselves  clear  of 
whatever  it  was  that  their  lives  had  settled  into,  and  land,  free  of  it,  lightly  in  another  country. 

Some  of  these  clues  would  be  more  difficult  for  Canadians  to  understand  than  the  writer  intended.  You  might  not 
have  known  that  in  South  Africa  napkins  are  what  we  call  diapers,  chemist’s  shops  are  drugstores,  and  a nursing 
home  is  some  sort  of  hospital  or  clinic;  but  there  are  enough  other  clues  to  make  it  clear  what’s  gone  on,  and  you 
were  probably  able  to  infer  the  unfamiliar  meanings  of  these  words  from  their  contexts. 

2.  Ella  seems  to  think  that  humans  are  by  nature  selfish  and  that  as  they  mature,  people  just  naturally  fall  into  lying  and 
cheating  to  have  things  their  own  way.  She  can,  therefore,  justify  her  own  action  as  natural. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  essentially  the  Plaistows  seem  to  be  self-centred  people  who  want  pleasure  in  life 
above  all  else  and  who  don’t  want  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  They  can  rationalize  away  their  own 
guilt,  and  they  seem  somehow  immature. 

Some  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is 

• Ella’s  abortion  because  a new  child  would  destroy  their  holiday  plans 

• Allan’s  easy  dismissal  of  Ella’s  guilt 

• Ella’s  thinking  that  a person  does  things  she  might  never  have  thought  possible  beforehand  if  it’s  convenient  to 
do  them 

Did  you  find  other  evidence? 

Enrichment 

There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 
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Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  to  the  following: 

From  Manuel’s  Viewpoint 

As  he  trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  Manuel  began  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation.  What  could 
he  do?  The  money  was  lost  and  he  had  been  responsible  for  it.  He  felt  hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  defeated. 

Miriam,  walking  by  his  side,  must,  Manuel  felt  sure,  understand  what  he  was  going  through.  He  glanced 
at  her  and  noted  that  she,  too,  looked  hot  and  tired;  and  she  must  be  just  as  thirsty  as  he.  Yet  there  seemed 
to  him  to  be  something  about  her  eyes  - almost  a look  of  restfulness  and  tranquility.  Why  was  she  able, 
he  wondered,  to  find  that  inner  peace  that  he  lacked? 

From  Miriam’s  Viewpoint 

Trudging  along  the  road,  Miriam  felt  hot,  tired,  and  thirsty,  but  she’d  managed  to  recapture  that  inner 
peace  that  up  until  now  had  eluded  her. 

She  knew  that  Manuel,  her  companion,  was  as  exhausted  as  she  was  herself.  But  did  he  have  that  same 
inner  calm?  Miriam  doubted  it.  She  knew  how  much  the  money  had  meant  to  him,  and  now  it  was  lost 
because  of  his  own  carelessness.  Manuel’s  silence  and  his  fixed  stare  out  of  dull,  lifeless  eyes  told  the 
tale.  He  must,  Miriam  thought,  feel  absolutely  defeated. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example  of  a first-person  account  narrated  by  Manuel: 

As  I trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  I began  to  realize  the  full  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  What  could  I 
do?  The  money  was  lost  and  I had  been  solely  responsible  for  it.  Meanwhile,  the  sun  beat  down 
mercilessly;  I felt  hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  totally  defeated. 

And  what  about  Miriam,  walking  quietly  by  my  side?  I supposed  she  was  as  hot  and  thirsty  as  I was,  but 
what  was  she  feeling  inside?  Miriam  always  had  that  gift  of  being  at  peace  whatever  her  circumstances;  I 
suspected  she  was  in  a much  better  frame  of  mind  than  I was. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example: 

Manuel  and  Miriam  trudged  along  the  road.  The  sun  beat  down,  the  road  was  dusty,  the  journey  a long 
one.  They  had  no  water.  The  two  companions  said  little.  While  the  casual  observer  would  not  have 
noticed  much  difference  between  these  two  figures  as  they  walked  along,  staring  straight  ahead,  a more 
observant  onlooker  would  have  seen  that  Miriam’s  step  had  more  spring  than  her  companion’s,  her 
shoulders  were  straighter,  and  her  eyes  lacked  that  dullness  that  gave  Manuel  the  air  of  a defeated  man. 
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4.  Charts  will  vary,  but  compare  yours  to  this  one: 


Point  of  View 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Omniscient 

Writers  can  reveal  whatever  they 
choose. 

If  the  narrator  knows  everything, 
the  story  may  seem  unreal  and 
contrived. 

Limited-Omniscient 
- Major  Character 

Limited  knowledge  creates  a 
greater  sense  of  reality. 

Writers  may  have  difficulty 
conveying  to  readers  all  the 
knowledge  they  should  have. 

Limited-Omniscient 
- Minor  Character 

Minor  characters  as  observers 
can  comment  on  and  interpret 
what  they  see. 

Minor  characters  may  have  even 
less  knowledge  than  major  ones. 

First  Person  - 
Major  Character 

There’s  an  even  greater  sense  of 
reality  than  with  limited 
omniscient. 

The  narrator  is  unable  to  offer 
direct  interpretation  of  people 
and  events  as  an  omniscient 

narrator  can. 

First  Person  - 
Minor  Character 

There  is  the  same  advantage  as 
with  the  limited  omniscient  - 
minor  character,  but  with  a 
greater  sense  of  immediacy. 

The  minor  character  may  have 
limited  knowledge. 

First  Person  - 
Unreliable  Narrator 

Irony  can  be  created  as  readers 
understand  more  than  the 

narrator. 

Readers  may  not  always  realize 
that  the  narrator  is  unreliable. 

Objective 

Action  can  be  emphasized  as  the 
narrator  cannot  deal  with 
thoughts.  There  is  a heightened 
sense  of  realism. 

There’s  no  chance  for  direct 
interpretation  by  the  narrator. 
Everything  is  left  up  to  the 
reader. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  a.  “The  First  Bom  Son”  is  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view;  readers  see  into  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  both 
father  and  son.  Here  are  two  examples: 

Martin  felt  shy  to  kiss  Ellen  in  front  of  the  doctor,  but  there  was  a new  peace  and  a strange  swagger  in 
his  soul.  When  he  got  the  doctor’s  horse  for  him,  it  seemed  like  the  best  horse  in  all  the  world;  and 
half-ashamed  and  half-afraid  not  to,  but  somehow  wanting  desperately  to  thank  someone,  he  knelt 
down  for  a minute  on  the  hay  and  prayed. 

In  the  city,  David  thought,  their  bodies  are  not  dead-tired  now.  They  have  not  walked  all  day  in  their 
own  tracks. . . back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  in  their  own  damn  tracks.  There  is  movement  and  lights 
and  laughing.  Every  day  there  is  something  new. . . something  to  keep  alive  for.  The  same  people 
here. . . the  same  talk. . . the  same  eternal  drudgery. . . your  nose  in  the  ground  all  day  long,  from 
morning  till  night,  like  a damned  ox. . . cooped  up  in  that  damned  circle  of  trees. 
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Did  you  notice  that  when  revealing  the  thoughts  of  these  two  characters,  Buckler  sometimes  uses  first-person 
pronouns?  Here’s  an  example: 

Martin  listened  with  sick  wonder  to  this  stranger  who  had  been  his  son.  The  city . . . It’s  there  the  days 
are  the  same.  I thought  it  was  very  lonely  in  the  city,  the  time  I was  there.  The  stone  things  move, 
but  they  do  not  change.  My  feet  were  always  on  stone.  I could  not  walk  on  the  ground  and  look  over 
it  and  know  it  was  my  own.  They  never  looked  at  the  sky  there,  or  listened  for  the  rain. 

This  technique  is  unusual;  in  third-person  narration,  first-person  pronouns  usually  occur  only  in  dialogue.  Can  you 
suggest  a reason  for  Buckler’s  use  of  them  here? 

b.  Buckler  clearly  wanted  his  readers  to  see  into  the  minds  of  both  father  and  son  to  be  better  able  to  understand  each 
one’s  position;  hence  his  decision  to  use  the  omniscient  viewpoint. 

2.  The  conflict  concerns  the  farm  and  David’s  future;  Martin  hopes  David  will  take  over  the  farm  someday  and  live  on  it 
all  his  life,  but  David  wants  to  leave  for  what  he  thinks  will  be  a more  exciting  life  in  the  city. 

3.  a.  Martin  values  continuity,  tradition,  a life  lived  in  tune  with  nature’s  rhythms,  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  a 

job  well  done.  David  longs  for  action,  variety,  and  contact  with  stimulating  people  and  places. 

You  may  have  noted  other  contrasting  values. 

b.  Answers  will  be  personal.  Do  you  think  your  age  has  anything  to  do  with  your  answer?  Are  your  values  likely  to 
change  with  time? 

4.  There’s  little  suspense  in  this  story.  Readers  may  wonder  how  - or  whether  - the  conflict  will  be  resolved;  but  the  real 
interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  contrasting  values  and  attitudes  of  the  two  characters,  not  in  how  things  will  end.  It’s  the 
sort  of  story  that  can  be  enjoyed  several  times. 

5.  Applying  the  word  dilemma  in  its  widest  sense,  it  could  be  argued  that  David  has  a dilemma.  Does  he  stay  home  and 
please  his  father  or  go  away  and  please  himself.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  could  be  held  that  because  from  David’s 
viewpoint  these  alternatives  aren’t  equally  undesirable,  this  situation  isn’t  a true  dilemma.  David  knows  what  he  wants 
- and  what  he’ll  do  when  the  time  comes. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  These  techniques  add  variety  and  so  can  increase  reader  interest.  For  example,  rather  than  boring 
readers  with  lengthy  expositions  to  supply  background  material,  writers  can  grab  their  readers’  attention  by  starting 
things  off  in  an  exciting  spot  and  filling  in  background  later  with  flashbacks.  Likewise,  an  abrupt  ending  with  no  neat 
rounding  off  and  tying  up  of  loose  ends  can  add  impact  to  a story’s  conclusion. 

7.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  The  technique  allows  readers  to  meet  Annabel  and  Midge  right  away  and  become 
interested  in  them.  The  background  information  about  their  friendship  and  their  ongoing  game  can  be  filled  in  later. 

8.  The  flashback  occurs  when  Martin  thinks  back  to  David’s  birth.  It  serves  to  characterize  Martin  and  to  make  it  clear 
for  readers  the  importance  he  attached  to  having  a male  offspring  and  passing  on  the  farm  to  him,  as  this  passage 
reveals: 

A son. . . A son. . . And  Ellen  well. . . Martin  couldn’t  believe  how  good  it  was.  He  would  never  die  now. 

He  had  a son,  now. . . when  he  was  too  old  to  break  up  the  land  he  loved,  any  more,  this  son  would  come 
in  at  night  and  they  would  plan  together,  just  the  same.  This  son’s  sons. . . 

Did  you  think  of  other  functions  served  by  this  flashback? 
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9.  a.  The  initial  incident  occurs  well  along  in  the  story,  when  the  television  show  Hazel  and  George  were  watching  is 
interrupted  by  a news  bulletin.  It’s  a mark  of  Kurt  Vonnegut’s  storytelling  skills  that  he’s  able  to  sustain  reader 
interest  through  three  pages  of  exposition  in  a seven-page  story. 

b.  The  climax  occurs  when  Harrison  and  the  ballerina  touch  the  ceiling,  kiss  each  other,  and  are  shot  dead.  All  this 
takes  place  in  four  sentences. 

c.  The  resolution  is  everything  that  happens  after  the  climax.  Normalcy  is  restored;  and  life,  such  as  it  is,  goes  on 
for  George  and  Hazel. 

10.  “Simple  Arithmetic”  has  no  particular  beginning  or  ending;  so  essentially  it’s  a slice-of-life  story,  revealing  much 
about  the  characters  and  relationship  of  a father,  mother,  and  son.  At  the  story’s  end,  though  Stephen  has  learned  a 
few  things,  he  seems  just  about  as  lost  as  at  the  beginning:  “P.  S.  If  Mummy  doesn’t  write  what  shall  I do?” 

11.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Reading  the  correspondence  between  two  people  with  no  comment  or  interpretation  from  a 

narrator  creates  a strong  sense  of  reality  and  immediacy.  Everything  readers  learn  of  the  characters  is  through 
inference,  which  makes  this  knowledge  much  more  emphatic  than  it  would  be  if  a narrator  had  simply  told  us 
things  about  the  writers’  personalities.  As  readers  we  don’t  hear  about  these  things;  we  see  them  for  ourselves. 

b.  Since  the  author  can  never  comment  on  the  characters,  it’s  left  entirely  up  to  readers  to  figure  things  out.  If  they 
fail  to  do  this,  the  point  of  the  story  is  entirely  lost. 

12.  a.  “Simple  Arithmetic”  can  be  said  to  be  written  from  the  objective  point  of  view  because  all  that’s  reported  is  what 

the  characters  say  and  do. 

b.  With  this  perspective  there’s  no  intrusion  by  a narrator  into  the  reading  experience;  hence  readers  are  free  to 
interpret  what’s  said  and  done  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  This  approach  creates  a sense  of  realism  and 
heightens  the  impact  of  the  story. 

13.  Responses  will  vary.  Probably  the  best  examples  of  stories  with  unhappy  endings  are  “The  First  Bom  Son”  and 
“Harrison  Bergeron.”  Buckler  wrote  to  point  out  the  sometimes  irreconcilable  differences  that  can  destroy 
relationships,  whereas  Vonnegut  was  exploring  flaws  in  an  uncompromising  emphasis  on  total  equality  among  people. 
In  either  case  the  message  would  be  terribly  watered  down,  if  not  destroyed,  by  a happy  ending. 

14.  Responses  will  vary,  but  the  best  example  of  a story  with  an  indeterminate  ending  is  “Simple  Arithmetic.”  As  a 
reader,  you  might  long  for  a more  conclusive  ending  here;  but  again,  wouldn’t  that  destroy  just  what  the  author  wants 
to  show  us  - how  selfish,  self-righteous  attitudes  and  posturing  can  poison  relationships  and  make  for  a great  deal  of 
human  suffering?  This  ending  seems  honest;  many  of  life’s  problems  can  never  be  finally  solved;  they  simply  have  to 
be  lived. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  a.  “Harrison  Bergeron”  makes  few  pretences  of  being  a realistic  story.  Readers  don’t  see  more  than  one  or  two  sides 
of  any  of  the  characters,  so  they  can  all  be  called  flat.  None  of  them  change  essentially,  so  all  are  static.  Some  of 
these  characters  come  close  to  being  stock  characters  or  caricatures  - most  notably  Diana  Moon  Glampers,  with 
her  uncompromising  fanaticism,  and  Harrison  himself,  with  his  superhuman  gifts. 

Interestingly,  though  Harrison  is  the  story’s  protagonist,  it’s  George  and  Hazel  whom  readers  come  to  know  best; 
so  arguably  all  three  could  be  called  major  characters. 

b.  Martin  and  David  in  “The  First  Bom  Son”  are  both  major  characters.  Both  are  real,  complex  people,  so  they  can 
be  called  round  characters.  David  remains  static;  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  lot  stays  constant.  By  contrast, 
Martin  comes  to  realize  that  all  his  hopes  for  a line  of  descendants  farming  his  land  are  doomed  to 
disappointment;  and  this  knowledge  destroys  his  happiness.  Hence  he’s  a dynamic  character.  The  other 
categories  discussed  don’t  apply  to  this  story. 
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c.  Annabel  and  Midge  are  both  major  characters  in  “The  Standard  of  Living.”  Since  neither  changes,  they’re  static 
characters;  and  neither  one  is  a stock  character  or  caricature. 

Whether  or  not  Annabel  and  Midge  are  flat  or  round  characters  is  interesting.  We  really  don’t  see  much  more  than 
one  side  of  their  personalities,  but  that’s  because  the  author  wants  us  to  realize  that  they’re  essentially  shallow, 
superficial  young  women.  Perhaps  this  is  as  round  as  they  get. 

2.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Have  you  given  good  reasons  for  any  suggested  changes? 

3.  Charts,  of  course  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 


Character  Presentation  in  “The  First  Born  Son” 

Method 

Example 

What  Is  Revealed 

what  the  narrator  says 

“Martin  listened  with  sick 
wonder  to  this  stranger  who 
had  been  his  son.” 

Martin  cannot  understand  his 
son.  He  feels  that  unless  David 
takes  over  the  farm,  the 
father-son  bond  is  broken. 

what  another  character 
says  or  thinks 

“It  was  because  David  had 
always  hated  this  land...” 

David  truly  has  no  love  for  the 
land  or  the  life  his  father  leads. 

what  the  character  says 

“ ‘...  what  future  is  there  for 
anyone  here?’  ” 

David  sees  the  farm  as  a dead 
end.  He  longs  for  more. 

what  the  character  does 

“...  he  knelt  down  for  a minute 
on  the  hay  and  prayed.” 

Martin  is  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  that  he  now  has  a son. 
This  male  descendant  is  very 
important  for  him. 

what  the  character  thinks  or 
feels 

“The  city...  It’s  there  the  days 
are  the  same.” 

Martin  can  no  more  understand 
the  pull  of  the  city  than  David 
can  appreciate  the  joys  of  the 
land. 

4.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  with  the  ones  that  follow: 

a.  Stephen  doesn’t  seem  to  like  school.  He  has  few  friends  and  is  probably  lonely.  He  sees  the  irony  in  what 
Ronnie’s  mother  has  done  and  seems  angry  at  her.  He  doesn’t  seem  at  all  a happy  child. 

b.  Stephen  doesn’t  seem  interested  in  sports  and  resents  having  to  participate.  He  gets  sarcastic  about  his  father’s 
thrifty  ways.  Resentment  against  both  his  school  and  his  father  is  obvious. 

c.  Stephen’s  father  won’t  admit  that  he  may  have  made  a mistake,  and  he  reveals  some  ethnic  prejudice.  He’s  willing 
to  judge  people  not  on  the  merits  of  their  ideas  but  according  to  their  ethnic  backgrounds. 

d.  Again  Stephen’s  father  appears  to  have  trouble  admitting  to  personal  failings.  He  claims  that  Stephen’s  friend  who 
became  pregnant  is  more  to  blame  for  her  actions  than  he  and  Martha  are  for  theirs  because  she’s  still  a child.  In 
fact,  shouldn’t  this  make  her  rather  less  to  blame? 
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e.  Stephen’s  father  really  has  no  interest  in  Stephen  or  his  bedroom.  The  room  in  question  is  to  be  his  study,  but 
Stephen  may  use  it  from  time  to  time.  The  father  is  obviously  a very  selfish  man,  and  he  wants  Stephen  to  know 
the  sacrifice  he’s  willing  to  make  in  letting  him  sleep  in  his  study. 

f.  Stephen’s  father  doesn’t  care  about  his  son’s  injury,  but  is  annoyed  by  his  lack  of  athleticism.  He  can’t  resist 
comparing  his  own  hockey  injury  to  Stephen’s  stepladder  accident,  hoping  to  shame  his  son  with  this  parallel.  He 
sees  Stephen  not  as  much  as  an  individual  as  someone  who  will  reflect  on  himself. 

g.  Again  Stephen’s  sarcastic  side  shows  through  - and  his  bitterness  against  his  father.  His  anger  over  his  father’s 
smug  indifference  to  his  friend’s  suicide  shows  his  compassion  for  the  girl.  He  really  seems  to  have  cared  for  her 
and  is  very  upset  by  her  death. 

h.  Once  again  Stephen’s  frustration,  unhappiness,  and  anger  show  through  in  this  passage.  Is  his  “life  of  the  mind,  as 
you  would  say”  comment  sarcastic? 

i.  Stephen’s  father  clearly  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  his  son,  so  he  encourages  him  to  spend  Easter  with  his 
mother.  His  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  are  evident,  and  that  snide  comment  about  Stephen’s  “artistic  side”  is  likely 
another  criticism  of  his  son’s  sensitive,  unathletic  (hence  unmanly)  nature. 

j.  Stephen’s  mother  never  responds  to  his  letters.  She  seems  as  uninterested  in  her  son  as  her  husband  is;  but,  unlike 
him,  she  lacks  even  the  decency  to  make  a pretence  of  interest.  Stephen  seems  to  realize  this  fact  but  desperately 
hopes  he’s  wrong  (“...  but  I guess  she  will  pretty  soon.”). 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  The  most  obvious  choices  are  the  stories  “Simple  Arithmetic”  and  “The  First  Bom  Son.”  In  each 
case  the  personalities  of  father  and  son  contrast,  thereby  emphasizing  the  traits  of  each.  Stephen’s  father’s  smug 
selfishness  underscores  Stephen’s  insecurity  and  sensitivity;  Martin’s  conservatism  and  love  of  the  land  throws  David’s 
longing  for  novelty  and  excitement  into  greater  relief. 

Did  you  supply  specific  examples? 

6.  a.,  b.,  and  c.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  able  to  get  a better  feel  for  your  chosen  character’s  values  and  outlook  on 
life?  Did  you  find  you  could  get  “into  the  character’s  shoes”  and  see  things  better  from  his  or  her  viewpoint?  Were 
you  able  then  to  step  back  and  evaluate  the  character’ s response  to  his  or  her  conflict? 

Try  as  you  read  other  stories  to  get  into  the  habit  of  evaluating  the  behaviour  of  characters  you  encounter.  Think  of 
them  as  having  strengths  and  weaknesses  just  as  you  do. 


Section  2:  Activity  4 

1.  Responses,  of  course,  will  vary;  no  one’s  statement  of  theme  will  be  precisely  like  anyone  else’s.  What  follows  are  two 
possible  formulations  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 

A society  that  takes  the  idea  of  equality  amongst  people  to  an  extreme  is  likely  to  destroy  all  the  beauty, 
excellence,  and  intellectual  achievement  of  which  that  society  would  be  capable.  People  will  tend  to  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  least  gifted  members  of  the  society. 

The  ideal  of  equality  amongst  people  means  equality  before  the  law  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Any 
attempt  by  a society  to  enforce  an  equality  of  ability  is  likely  to  destroy  all  that  is  best  in  that  society. 

Note  that  “Harrison  Bergeron,”  unlike  most  tmly  interpretive  fiction,  comes  very  close  to  moralizing.  Vonnegut  seems 
to  be  sounding  a warning  about  a trend  he  sees  in  his  own  society  and,  in  doing  so,  comes  close  to  preaching. 
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2.  Again,  everyone’s  statement  of  theme  will  be  different.  Here’s  one  with  which  you  can  compare  your  own; 

Parents  and  their  children  may  have  very  different  dreams.  If  parents  insist  that  their  offspring  share  their 
own  dreams,  the  result  can  be  great  unhappiness  for  all  concerned. 

3.  “The  Dead  Child”  isn’t  a story  that  admits  of  a very  easy  formulation  of  its  theme;  there’s  likely  to  be  a wide  variety  of 
interpretations  of  the  work,  and  no  one  statement  of  theme  can  do  justice  to  the  story’s  richness. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  here  are  two  attempts  at  formulating  the  story’s  theme  in  a statement: 

The  death  of  a young  child  is  likely  to  have  a profound  effect  on  those  involved.  The  memory  of  its 
sadness  may  recur  periodically  throughout  their  lives. 

Experience  is  a word  people  use  to  refer  to  many  things,  but  one  of  the  most  profound  experiences  a 
person  can  have  is  the  shock  and  pain  involved  when  death  suddenly  presents  itself  - especially  when  the 
victim  is  a young  child. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  What  follows  are  some  possible  values  underlying  the  stories’  themes. 

a.  • freedom  of  expression 

• individual  uniqueness 

• artistic  freedom 

• excellence 

b.  • human  life 

• sensitivity 

• the  innocence  of  childhood 

• human  resilience 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Someone  raised  in  a cultural  milieu  that  stresses  tradition  and  parental  authority  might 
sympathize  much  more  with  Martin  than  with  David.  By  contrast,  someone  raised  in  a culture  that  idolizes  youth  and 
values  individual  freedom  would  be  more  likely  to  take  Stephen’s  side.  Have  you  any  other  ideas? 

6.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  The  father  seems  to  value  his  own  freedom,  thrift,  appearances,  “manliness,”  and 
getting  ahead  in  a materialistic  sense.  He  seems  to  have  little  regard  for  other  people,  sensitivity,  art,  and  family 
values.  Stephen,  by  contrast,  values  other  people,  kindliness,  commitment,  honesty,  and  beauty. 


Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  This  statement  presents  the  theme  as  a moral,  and  it  universalizes.  Here’s  a possible  reformulation: 

If  people  are  allowed  too  much  freedom,  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  it  wisely. 

2.  This  statement  is  too  specific;  it  doesn’t  generalize.  Here’s  a restatement: 

Love  can  be  a very  painful  thing. 

3.  This  formulation  is  in  the  form  of  a popular  cliche.  Here’s  a revised  version: 

Often  the  stronger  side  in  a dispute  will  win  even  if  that  side  was  not  morally  in  the  right. 
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4.  This  example  is  a topic,  not  a statement.  Here’s  a possible  revision: 

A sudden  confrontation  with  one  of  life’s  rawer  truths  can  quickly  take  a person  from  a state  of  innocence 
to  one  of  considerable  maturity. 

5.  This  sentence  states  a moral.  Here’s  a better  formulation: 

Experiencing  life  from  another  person’s  perspective  can  change  one’s  opinion  of  that  person. 

6.  This  example  is  a popular  cliche;  it  also  moralizes.  Here’s  an  improved  version: 

Judgements  based  on  superficial  examination  can  be  seriously  flawed. 

7.  This  formulation  universalizes.  Here’s  a restatement: 

Young  people  will  often  look  at  life  differently  from  the  way  older  people  will. 

Enrichment 

There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  a.  The  two  principal  animal  symbols  in  “Boys  and  Girls”  are  clearly  Flora  and  the  foxes.  Both  can  be  seen  to 

symbolize  the  narrator  herself  and  her  plight. 

Flora  is  a young  mare,  strong,  healthy,  and  full  of  life;  but  she’s  destined  to  be  destroyed,  just  as  the  narrator  feels 
that  the  life  she  wants  to  lead  is  being  taken  from  her.  Both  Flora  and  the  narrator  long  for  freedom,  but  are  denied 
it;  neither  one  ever  really  has  a chance. 

The  foxes,  like  the  narrator,  are  trapped  in  a world  of  cages  and  are  destined  to  be  destroyed.  Both  are  valued  for 
entirely  superficial  qualities;  the  foxes  are  valued  because  of  their  pelts,  the  narrator  because  of  her  gender. 

Nothing  else  really  matters. 

Do  you  see  other  symbolic  significance  for  either  Flora  or  the  foxes? 

b.  At  some  level  perhaps  the  narrator  identifies  with  Flora  and  understands  what  they  have  in  common.  Her  impulse 
is  to  free  a fellow  sufferer  as  she  herself  longs  to  be  freed. 

2.  The  narrator  is  a girl;  that’s  what  matters,  not  her  individuality  or  uniqueness.  She’s  judged  and  valued  on  that  ground 
alone. 

Laird,  as  a boy,  will  grow  up  to  assume  his  father’s  responsibility.  He’ll  be  a decision  maker;  he’ll  have  power  and 
control  over  the  lives  of  other  creatures.  All  this  is  shown  symbolically  in  his  name. 

Other  ideas? 

3.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  ideas  to  these: 

• The  father’s  world  is  the  world  of  dominance,  freedom,  power,  and  excitement. 

• The  mother’s  world  is  the  world  of  submission,  impotence,  and  routine. 
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• The  bedroom  is  more  difficult  to  pin  down  neatly.  This  world  has  no  direct  interference  from  adult  influences; 
it’s  here  that  the  narrator  is  free  to  be  herself.  And  it’s  here  that  readers  watch  the  narrator  change  from  a child 
with  dreams  of  adventure  to  a young  woman  with  more  traditionally  “feminine”  thoughts.  It’s  here  we  also  see 
her  relationship  with  her  brother  change  most  clearly.  Is  this  world  perhaps  representative  of  the  narrator’s  inner 
being  - the  world  where  she  changes  into  what  her  society  expects  of  her?  What  are  your  ideas? 

4.  a.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  some  of  the  most  obvious  indications  are 

• the  changes  in  her  daydreams  (Where  she  had  been  the  rescuer,  now  she  often  became  the  one  rescued.) 

• her  tendency  to  “feminize”  her  bedroom 

• her  increased  desire  for  privacy 

• her  new  interest  in  her  appearance 

b.  Responses  will  vary  here.  This  is  a very  complex  question  and  one  that’s  open  to  a good  deal  of  discussion.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  process  is  at  least  in  part  a natural  one,  but  to  what  degree?  And  what  does  the  writer,  Alice 
Munro,  want  her  readers  to  understand  from  this? 

A mark  of  good  interpretive  fiction  is  that  it  doesn’t  artificially  oversimplify  issues.  Whereas  a less  honest  writer, 
in  producing  a work  like  “Boys  and  Girls,”  might  try  to  convince  readers  that  society  simply  forces  girls  to  be 
something  they’re  really  not,  Alice  Munro  insists  on  looking  at  the  issue  in  its  full  complexity.  The  fact  is  that 
biology  and  society  both  play  an  important  role  in  determining  who  and  what  we  are. 

c.  This  is  a difficult  task,  and  responses  will  vary  significantly.  Here’s  one  statement  of  theme  with  which  to 
compare  your  own: 

A girl’s  struggle  to  become  an  adult  can  be  a painful  and  confusing  experience,  especially  when  her  world 
is  governed  by  rigid  adult  expectations  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  a woman. 

5.  Again,  this  isn’t  an  easy  question  to  answer.  A happy  ending  was  defined  as  one  in  which  the  protagonist  achieves  his 
or  her  goal.  If  you  see  the  central  conflict  in  the  story  as  being  between  the  narrator  and  the  pressures  of  conformity 
placed  on  her  by  her  society,  then  you’d  have  to  see  the  ending  as  unhappy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrator  goes 
through  a sort  of  transformation  herself.  Does  she  come  to  accept  her  femininity  voluntarily?  The  last  two  sentences  - 
“I  didn’t  protest  that,  even  in  my  heart.  Maybe  it  was  true”  - certainly  leave  room  for  this  interpretation. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  examples;  you  may  well  have  found  others. 

Until  your  mother  decides  where  she  wants  to  live  and  settles  down,  this  is  your  home  and  you  must 
always  think  of  it  that  way. 

Though  the  father  writes  this  early  in  the  story,  readers  already  sense  the  falsity  of  what  he  says  and  note  the  irony  in 
this  assertion.  It  seems  clear  that  neither  parent  wants  Stephen,  and  that’s  probably  why  he’s  been  packed  off  to  school. 

I can  easily  see  how  you  might  have  made  a parallel  between  your  friend  who  has  gotten  into  trouble,  and 
Martha  who  is  expecting  the  baby  in  May,  but  there  is  only  a superficial  similarity  in  the  two  cases. 

Your  friend  is,  or  was,  still  a child,  and  would  have  done  better  to  have  accepted  the  limitations  of  the 
world  of  childhood  - as  you  can  clearly  see  for  yourself,  now  that  she  is  in  this  predicament.  Martha,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  hardly  a child.  She  was  a mature  human  being. 

The  irony  here,  of  course,  is  that  Martha  and  Stephen’s  friend  have  made  exactly  the  same  mistake  yet  Stephen’s  father 
finds  it  more  excusable  in  an  adult. 
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- and  another  room  which  will  be  for  you.  Martha  felt  that  it  was  very  important  for  you  to  feel  that  you 
had  a place  of  your  own  when  you  came  home  to  us,  and  so  it  is  largely  thanks  to  her  that  we  have  taken 
such  a big  place.  The  room  will  double  as  a study  for  me  when  you  are  not  with  us,  but  we  will  move  all 
my  books  and  papers  and  paraphernalia  whenever  you  come. 

Readers,  of  course,  understand  that  in  fact  Martha  and  his  father  have  made  no  real  attempt  to  give  Stephen  a room  of 
his  own.  Rather,  he’ll  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  father’s  study  when  he  visits,  but  even  then  it’s  made  clear  that  this 
arrangement  will  be  very  inconvenient.  The  irony  here  is  thick. 

We  were  exceedingly  shocked  by  the  tragic  death  of  your  friend  and  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  had 
such  a sad  experience.  Life  can  be  “crewel”  indeed  to  the  people  who  do  not  learn  how  to  live  it. 

Earlier  comments  make  it  clear  that  Stephen’s  father  couldn’t  have  cared  less  about  this  tragedy  (correct  spelling  is 
more  important  to  him).  The  last  sentence  is  particularly  ironic  because  he  and  Martha  made  the  same  mistake  as  the 
girl.  Had  they  learned  “how  to  live”  life? 

. . . she  suggests  that  you  should  come  to  her  for  the  Easter  holidays.  Of  course  you  are  always  welcome 
here  - and  you  could  rest  as  much  as  you  wanted  - but  Majorca  is  very  beautiful 

Obviously  Stephen’s  father  hopes  his  son  will  go  to  Majorca  rather  than  stay  with  him  and  Martha. 

A final  note:  You  may  be  confused  in  that  all  these  examples  of  irony  occur  in  passages  in  which  characters  are 
expressing  themselves.  Why  then  aren’t  they  examples  of  verbal  irony?  The  answer  is  that  the  letter  writer  didn’t 
intend  to  be  ironic;  it’s  the  reader  who  understands  the  real  situation  and  so  senses  the  irony  that  underlies  the  written 
words. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  ironic  aspects  of  the  story.  It’s  ironic  that 

• those  people  who  appreciate  beauty  feel  unable  to  acknowledge  it  because  of  social  pressures 

• the  boy,  though  a youth,  lacks  the  hypocrisy  of  the  adults;  he  sees  the  candelabrum  for  what  it  is  - a work  of 
art  to  be  enjoyed  and  admired 

• the  doctor,  in  attempting  to  avoid  his  problem,  gets  himself  in  deeper 

• a respected  lawyer  is  afraid  to  display  the  candelabrum  because  of  what  his  mother  will  think 

• the  boy  and  his  mother,  wanting  to  thank  the  doctor  by  giving  him  one  of  their  most  prized  possessions, 
cause  him  a great  deal  of  embarrassment  and  trouble 

Do  you  see  other  ironies? 

b.  There  is  dramatic  and  situational  irony  in  this  story.  As  readers  see  the  absurdity  involved  in  respected 
professionals  with  artistic  sensitivities  being  so  afraid  of  others’  opinions,  they’re  experiencing  dramatic  irony. 
When,  at  the  story’s  end,  readers’  expectations  are  confounded  and  the  doctor  once  again  comes  into  possession  of 
the  candelabrum,  situational  irony  is  at  work. 

c.  Responses  will  vary,  but  essentially  the  irony  adds  humour  to  the  story  that  highlights  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
social  norms  and  people’s  attitudes  that  cause  all  the  problems  in  the  story. 

3.  a.  The  story  was  written  chiefly  to  entertain,  but  there  is  a serious  issue  underlying  the  absurd  events  that  take  place. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  it  seems  that  Chekhov  was  criticizing  what  he  saw  as  a prudery  in  his  society 
that  impaired  people’s  ability  to  enjoy  beauty  and  develop  a sensitivity  to  aesthetic  pleasures.  Whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  Chekhov  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  personal  matter.  Can  you  defend  your  position  on  this  issue? 
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4.  Chekhov  had  the  boy  tell  the  doctor  that  his  mother  buys  and  sells  bronze  antiques,  that  there  should  be  a mate  to  the 
candelabrum,  and  that  they’d  give  the  mate  to  the  doctor  if  they  could. 

5.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Certainly  things  seem  much  more  open  today,  and  our  society  does  tolerate  a great  deal  of 
sexually  explicit  material.  The  same  controversy  does,  however,  continue:  what  some  people  consider  art  others  call 
pornography.  It’s  really  only  the  scale  that’s  changed. 

6.  Wording  will  vary,  but  your  response  should  indicate  that  it’s  our  society’s  insistence  on  equality  among  people  that 
Vonnegut  is  satirizing.  He  seems  to  think  that  we’re  in  danger  of  taking  our  love  of  equality  - and  our  dislike  of 
admitting  that  some  people  are  simply  more  gifted  than  others  - too  far.  Are  we  becoming  a society  mired  in 
mediocrity  - one  in  which  anyone  who  stands  out  is  cut  down  to  the  level  of  everyone  else? 

7.  It’s  exaggeration  that  Vonnegut  relies  on  most.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  system  of  handicapping  that’s  used  to  even 
things  up  in  some  sports  and  applied  it  to  life  in  general  in  a highly  exaggerated  way.  Examples  of  exaggeration  can  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  story;  an  obvious  example  is  Harrison’s  great  physical  strength  and  his  ability,  along  with  his 
dancing  partner,  to  leap  thirty  feet  in  the  air. 


Section  3:  Activity  3 

1.  and  2.  Responses  to  these  questions  are  discussed  in  Activity  3 immediately  following  the  questions  themselves. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  The  first  thing  you  should  do  in  answering  this  question  is  to  decide  on  the  single,  compelling 
effect  Gabrielle  Roy  was  after  in  writing  “The  Dead  Child.”  The  discussion  that  follows  is  premised  on  the  idea  that 
Roy  wanted  to  impress  on  her  readers  how  a solitary  and  unexpected  sorrowful  event  - in  this  case  the  death  of  a child 
the  narrator  never  knew  - can  affect  a person  so  deeply  that  its  memory  may  still  haunt  her  years  later  with  all  the 
feelings  of  sadness  she  experienced  at  the  time. 

Here,  in  point  form,  are  some  of  the  observations  you  might  have  made  about  the  elements  suggested  for  discussion  in 
the  question.  You  may  well  have  thought  of  other  things  to  say. 

• The  story  is  about  a beginning  teacher’s  experience  with  the  death  of  a student  she  was  to  teach.  The  death  of  a 
child  is  always  upsetting  and  the  narrator’s  youth  and  inexperience  make  her  susceptible  to  its  impact.  The  quiet 
acceptance  of  their  classmate’s  death  by  the  other  children,  the  poverty  of  the  child’s  family,  the  simple, 
undramatic,  matter-of-fact  way  the  events  unfold  all  underscore  the  stark  finality  of  this  young  girl’s  death  and 
so  contribute  to  the  story’s  impact. 


• The  story  is  structured  as  a flashback  - a sudden,  uninvited  recollection  of  a disturbing  experience.  This  allows 
the  narrator  to  comment  on  the  experience  from  a distance.  Twice,  for  example,  she  wonders  why  this 
recollection  returned  to  dampen  her  happiness,  thereby  making  readers  aware  of  how  profoundly  the  experience 
affected  her. 

• All  the  characters  in  the  story  are  young  and  innocent.  This  fact  makes  the  reality  of  death  that  much  more 
startling;  youthfulness  and  death  juxtaposed  make  for  a jarring  contrast.  Though  the  dead  child  was  never 
known  to  the  narrator,  she’s  the  only  character  at  all  developed  other  than  the  narrator,  the  others  are  simply 
children.  Yet  watching  them  deal  with  the  death  of  a friend  in  their  own  simple,  childish  way  is  very  touching. 
Though  their  personalities  aren’t  individually  developed,  readers  recognize  that  they  behave  exactly  as  children 
do  behave  in  such  a situation.  All  the  characters  are  plausible  and  clearly  motivated,  and  developed  only  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  fulfil  their  functions  in  the  story. 

• The  story’s  setting  contributes  greatly  to  the  effect  the  writer  was  after.  The  village  is  poor,  the  landscape 
dreary,  the  weather  stiflingly  hot.  The  writer  doesn’t  indulge  in  lengthy  descriptions;  but  a few  well-chosen 
details,  such  as  repeated  reference  to  the  flies  buzzing  around,  help  create  a feeling  of  sadness  and  desolation. 
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• Gabrielle  Roy’s  style  of  writing  in  “The  Dead  Child”  is  absolutely  appropriate  to  her  purpose.  She  refuses  to 
exaggerate  or  sensationalize  to  wring  tears  from  her  readers  - something  many  writers  would  do  in  dealing  with 
such  an  emotional  subject  as  the  death  of  a child.  There’s  no  gushy  sentimentality  in  this  story;  rather  Roy  tells 
the  tale  simply,  letting  the  events  speak  for  themselves.  This  approach  allows  an  honest  emotional  response  to 
develop  in  readers.  An  example  of  this  understated  style  is  the  sentence  “Clearly  the  two  [chairs]  used  as 
supports  for  the  boards  on  which  the  dead  child  lay  were  the  only  ones  in  the  house.”  This  simple  observation 
conveys  the  poverty  of  the  child’s  family  far  more  tellingly  than  a lengthy  descriptive  passage  would. 

• The  author’s  tone  throughout  “The  Dead  Child”  is  matter-of-fact.  Only  in  the  opening  and  closing  few  sentences 
does  she  allow  her  own  emotions  to  show  through.  Again,  this  fact  allows  readers  to  respond  honestly  to  the 
events;  their  emotions  are  never  manipulated  by  an  overtly  sentimental  tone.  An  honest  emotional  response  is 
invariably  stronger  than  one  brought  about  by  a cynical  attempt  to  tug  at  readers’  heartstrings. 


Section  3:  Activity  4 

1.  Ideas  will  vary.  A few  more  categories  might  be  symbolism,  values,  and  mood.  You  may  have  thought  of  others. 

2.  Charts,  of  course,  will  vary.  Here’s  a sample  chart  completed  for  “The  First  Born  Son”  and  “Boys  and  Girls”: 


“The  First  Born  Son” 

“Boys  and  Girls” 

Point  of  View 

• omniscient 

• first  person  - major  character 

Plot/Organization 

• largely  chronological  with 
flashbacks  and  memories 

• essentially  chronological  - 
childhood  memories 

Character 

Deveiopment 

(methods) 

• indirect  presentation  most 
important 

• readers  see  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  both  principal 
characters 

• indirect  presentation  most 
important 

• readers  see  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  narrator 

• other  characters  revealed  by 
what  they  say  and  do 

Character  Plausibility 
and  Development 

• both  major  characters  clearly 
motivated  and  plausible  - 
both  round,  and  dynamic 

• characters  plausible  and 
motivated  - only  narrator 
round  and  dynamic 

Tone 

• serious;  honest;  sober; 
sensitive;  fair 

• reflective;  straightforward; 
honest;  resentful  (?) 

Symbolism 

• little  used 

• heavy  use  of  symbolism  - 
multi-layered  meanings 

Values 

• understanding;  compromise; 
communication 

• individual  uniqueness; 
freedom;  nonconformity  (?) 

Mood 

• serious;  hopeless;  sad 

• resigned;  sad;  bitter  (?) 
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3.  Charts  will  once  again  vary.  Here’s  an  example  of  one  chart  completed  for  David  in  “The  First  Bom  Son”  and  the  girl 
in  “Boys  and  Girls.”  (Note:  you  may  not  agree  with  every  entry.) 


David 

The  Girl 

Outlook  on  Life 

• longed  for  change  and 
excitement 

• felt  trapped  and  resentful 

• wanted  to  break  free  of 
traditional  girl’s  role 

• felt  trapped 

Dilemmas  Faced 

• to  fulfil  his  duty  to  his 
parents  or  live  the  life  he 
wanted 

• to  meet  society’s  expectations 
for  girls  or  fight  to  be  her  own 
person 

Values 

• novelty  (excitement) 

• duty  to  family 

• freedom 

• “important”  work 

• respect  for  what  she  was 
capable  of  doing 

• chance  to  be  herself 

Motivation 

• longing  for  different  life 

• sense  of  duty 

• desire  to  do  the  sort  of  work 
she  loved 

• later  the  “feminine”  side  of 
her  personality 

Response  to  Conflict 

• anger 

• resentment 

• bitterness 

• confusion 

• rebellion 

• compromise  (?) 

Strengths 

• determination 

• patience 

• adaptability 

• willingness  to  accept  the 
inevitable 

Weaknesses 

• inability  to  understand 
others’  viewpoints 

• sullenness/resentfulness 

• weakening  resolve  (?) 

4.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  defend  your  ideas  by  making  direct  references  to  details  in  the  story? 

5.  Again  responses  will  be  personal.  What’s  important  is  that  you’ve  explained  yourself  clearly  and  made  direct 
references  to  the  story. 

6.  Again  responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  find  the  symbolism  obscure?  obvious?  heavy  handed?  Did  it  help  your 
understanding  of  the  story?  Did  you  explain  yourself  clearly  with  direct  references? 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  answer  with  which  you  can  compare  your  own.  (Note  that  since  this  is  one 
person’s  evaluation,  you  may  not  agree  with  everything.) 
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At  first  glance  it  looks  as  if  David  in  “The  First  Bom  Son”  and  the  girl  in  “Boys  and  Girls”  are  very 
similar  characters.  Both  feel  trapped  by  forces  outside  themselves  and  both  just  want  to  be  free  to  live 
their  lives  as  they  wish. 

David’s  conflict  is  a dilemma;  he  can  either  stay  on  the  farm  and  live  out  his  father’s  dream  or  he  can  go 
to  the  city  and  lead  the  exciting  life  he  longs  for.  If  he  chooses  the  first  alternative,  he’ll  be  miserable,  but 
if  he  goes  for  the  second  he’ll  be  full  of  guilt.  In  the  end  he  compromises;  he’ll  stay  at  home  and  fulfil  his 
duty  - but  only  until  his  father  is  dead.  Then  he’ll  live  life  as  he  chooses. 

The  girl  also  has  kind  of  a dilemma;  either  she  can  be  her  own  person  and  be  regarded  as  “unfeminine”  - 
and  probably  totally  weird  - by  her  society,  or  she  can  give  in  and  become  a woman  like  her  mother  - but 
only  by  giving  up  her  dreams.  In  the  end  she  seems  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  really  has  no 
choice;  the  pressures  of  her  strict  society  are  too  great. 

However,  I can  see  big  differences  in  the  two  characters.  David  is  in  a much  better  position  than  the  girl; 
it’s  not  his  whole  society  he  has  to  deal  with,  only  his  father.  All  he  really  has  to  do  is  try  to  communicate 
better  with  Martin  and  get  him  to  see  that  he  (David)  has  dreams  too.  I think  it’s  a real  weakness  of 
David’s  that  he  doesn’t  try  to  talk  more;  he  just  digs  in  and  that’s  it.  Besides,  it’s  useless  just  to  stay  on 
the  farm  until  his  father  dies  because  what  his  father  wants  is  for  his  family  to  be  there  after  he’s  gone. 

This  shows  as  well  that  not  only  can’t  David  communicate  his  own  dream,  but  he  also  can’t  understand 
Martin’s. 

In  contrast,  the  girl  is  up  against  a whole  society  - and  maybe  her  own  hormones  as  well.  She  fights  as 
hard  as  she  can,  but  when  she  realizes  there’s  no  way  she  can  win  - and  she  even  sees  herself  becoming 
more  “feminine”  in  spite  of  herself  - she  faces  up  to  the  inevitable.  She’s  really  a stronger  character,  I 
think,  and  less  selfish  too.  She  was  very  brave.  The  times  she  was  living  in  weren’t  like  today,  and  either 
you  fit  society’s  mould  or  you  were  rejected.  But  I don’t  think  she  ever  really  gave  up  her  values;  I’ll  bet 
all  her  life  she’ll  know  just  who  she  is  - something  I’m  not  so  sure  is  true  about  David. 

The  preceding  response  is  by  no  means  perfect.  For  one  thing,  there  are  no  concrete  examples  from  the  stories,  and  the 
student’s  interpretations  are  sometimes  questionable;  however,  it  should  give  you  a good  idea  of  how  to  compare 
characters.  You’ll  look  at  more  comparisons  of  this  sort  later  on  in  the  course. 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . Here  are  two  sample  analyses  with  which  you  can  compare  your  own. 

a.  The  photographer  hoped  to  evoke  feelings  of  excitement,  exhilaration,  and  fun  in  viewers  of  this  photograph.  The 
content  or  subject  of  the  photo  clearly  contributes  to  these  feelings.  What’s  more  likely  to  create  a sense  of 
enjoyment  and  excitement  than  the  sight  of  a smiling  child  flying  through  the  air  as  he  races  downhill  on  his  GT? 

The  camera  angle  contributes  to  the  photograph’s  impact  too.  The  photographer  used  a low-angle  shot  to  increase 
the  viewer’s  sensation  that  the  child  is  flying  high.  He  truly  seems  airborne  - freed  momentarily  from  the  law  of 
gravity.  The  picture’s  composition  also  contributes  to  the  desired  effect.  The  child  is  alone  in  the  photo,  so  the 
viewer’s  whole  attention  is  focused  on  him.  He’s  almost  centred,  but  is  positioned  just  slightly  to  the  left.  Since 
he’s  facing  the  right,  this  increases  the  viewers  sense  of  the  distance  he’ll  be  “flying.” 

Finally,  lighting  works  to  help  create  the  desired  mood.  It’s  a bright  winter’s  day,  and  the  boy  stands  out  clearly 
against  the  white  background.  A bright  photograph  automatically  evokes  a cheerful  response  from  a viewer. 

b.  This  photograph  seems  intended  to  create  a sense  of  peaceful,  contented  happiness  in  viewers.  The  content’s 
contribution  to  this  purpose  is  obvious;  what  evokes  a sense  of  well-being  more  than  the  sight  of  a smiling  mother 
delighting  in  her  baby?  The  calm  water  and  sunset  in  the  background  create  a feeling  of  restful  calm;  everything 
here  seems  right  with  the  world. 
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In  this  photograph  the  camera  angle  isn’t  of  great  importance,  but  the  composition  and  lighting  are.  Mother  and 
child  are  centred  in  the  picture  and  framed  by  a beautiful  but  unobtrusive  background.  The  restful  light  shining 
behind  them  casts  the  pair  into  silhouette.  The  baby  especially,  held  high  by  his  (or  her)  mother  and  framed 
against  the  sky,  draws  the  viewer’s  eye.  Nothing  in  this  photo  distracts  from  the  subject  or  mars  the  effect.  It 
fulfils  its  purpose  and  evokes  in  the  viewer  a feeling  of  calm  contentment. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  find  that  the  show  or  story  you  analysed  had  the  quality  of  artistic  unity  to  any  great 

degree.  Did  anything  detract  from  the  writer’s  or  director’s  purpose,  or  did  everything  work  in  harmony? 

From  now  on,  try  to  approach  whatever  you  read  or  view  with  an  eye  to  its  artistic  unity.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 

sensitive  you  can  become  to  this  quality  in  any  work  of  the  imagination. 

Enrichment 

1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  notice  that  in  the  film  version  the  protagonist  is  named?  Did  you  note  changes  in 

details  of  the  setting  or  the  order  of  events?  How  about  the  omission  of  the  girl’s  daydreams?  Of  course  you 
doubtless  noticed  that  the  ending  in  the  film  version  is  rather  different  from  the  original.  Margaret’s  last  line 
(“They  aren’t  ever  going  to  catch  me.”)  is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  girl’s  final  thought  in  the  story  (“I 
didn’t  protest  that,  even  in  my  heart  maybe  it  was  true.”) 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Filmmakers  and  writers  work  in  very  different  media,  each  with  its  own  particular 
restraints.  Filmmakers,  for  example,  can’t  describe  characters’  thoughts  directly,  so  they  must  rely  heavily  on 
dialogue  and  action  - something  you  probably  noted  in  viewing  the  “Boys  and  Girls”  film.  Imagine  that  you  are 
required  to  turn  “Boys  and  Girls”  into  a movie  and  think  of  the  problems  you’d  face.  From  this  perspective  can 
you  see  reasons  why  some  of  the  changes  were  made  in  the  film  version  of  the  story? 

c.  See  the  suggested  answer  to  b.  above.  Opinions  will  vary  on  whether  or  not  the  changes  detract  from  or  add  to  the 
story.  Can  you  supply  good  reasons  for  your  opinions. 

2.  “The  Bound  Man”  is  by  no  means  an  easy  story,  and  professional  literary  critics  interpret  its  meaning  differently;  so 

don’t  feel  too  upset  if  you  find  yourself  at  sea  with  this  work  of  fiction. 

a.  Responses  will  vary.  Many  readers  first  suspect  that  the  story  will  be  something  other  than  they’d  expected  when 
they  become  aware  of  the  newly  bound  man’s  concern  to  avoid  being  laughed  at;  this  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
normal  reaction  to  a plight  such  as  the  one  in  which  he’d  found  himself. 

b.  Responses  should  vary  tremendously  here.  Religious  readers  have  sometimes  interpreted  the  rope  as  symbolizing 
bondage  to  God  (our  word  religion  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  religo,  to  bind).  Others  have  seen  them  as 
representing  anything  from  society’s  constraints  to  the  discipline  to  which  anyone  must  subject  himself  or  herself  if 
excellence  is  to  be  attained.  Any  interpretation,  however,  must  stand  up  under  scrutiny;  it  has  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  story. 

Note  that  within  the  story  itself  the  rope  represents  different  things  to  different  characters.  What  does  it  represent 
for  each  of  the  following  people? 

• the  bound  man  • the  townspeople  • the  circus  owner  • the  owner’s  wife 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Is  the  author’s  point  that  absolute  freedom  isn’t  good  for  people  - that  some  restraint  - some 
discipline  - is  necessary  if  anything  significant  is  to  be  accomplished?  Who,  for  example,  is  likely  to  attain  the 
greatest  proficiency  at  the  piano  - the  person  given  freedom  to  bang  around  on  it  or  the  one  subjected  to  rigorous 
training,  drill,  and  discipline?  Do  human  beings  need  constraints  to  give  them  definition  and  purpose?  Do  you 
have  other  ideas? 

d.  After  the  first  few  paragraphs  most  of  the  story  has  strong  surreal  aspects  - for  example,  the  man’s  continued  life 
bound  by  his  ropes  in  a world  of  unbound  people.  This  state  of  affairs  is  hardly  realistic;  the  whole  situation  has  a 
dream-like,  surreal  quality. 
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